



Meet footwear & apparel will be on sale up to 


new balance 


vinosity 


voluptuous vinos, pairings 802.660.9533 
bites & exceptional events nikavt.com 


the bold mediterranean taste of church street 


THE 


OFF 

STOREWIDE 
SALE 

Going on now. 
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STELLA MAE 

96 Church St Burlington | 802 864 2800 | Stella-Mae.com 


New Balance Shoes, Clothing, Accessories and Free 1-on-1 Fit Service 
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WINOOSKI’S CRAFT BEER HITCHING POST 

38 MAIN STREET WINOOSKI, VT 05404 
MULEBARVT.COM 





loin us for Peak 


PETER GABRIEL: 
NEW BLOOD LIVE 
IN LONDON (2013) 
SATURDAY, JULY 13, 


RETER GABRIEL 


Peter Gabriel's instantly ~'-PtVE IN LONDON 

recognizable voice combine 
brilliantly with the 46 piece 

New Blood Orchestra's sound palette to breathe a new sense of wonder into 
familiar songs. The concert is a visual feast, with animation and imagery to 
illustrate the music. Running time: 103 minutes 

PATMETHENY: W ? 

THE ORCHESTRION PROJECT . • 

SATURDAY, JULY 27, 7:30 PM 


player piano, 19 time Grammy Award winner Pat Metheny 
commissioned and built The Orchestrion, a mechanically ^ __ f 
controlled mini-orchestra capable of responding to his 
touch on the guitar. 


E333 VTartists 



SOUND MIND 
WITH PETER MIX 
SATURDAY, JULY 20, 7:30 PM 

What’s the role of a mandolin in a kickin' 
rock and roll band? Expect the unexpected! 


SCRAG MOUNTAIN MUSIC 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 3 - 7:30 P.M. 

A visionary young organization. Scrag Mountain Music 
connects communities in Vermont to classical music in 
a powerful way by presenting innovative and interactive 
performances of worid-dass chamber music. 

Peak VTartists Series sponsored by: ^ FARRELL 


Spruce Peak _ . , , _ , 

For tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 

PERFORMING „ __ „„„ . 

ARTS Center Box office: 802-760-4634 


COOLPlX. S6500 HI 


Experiences 

SUMMER 2013 ARTS CENTER 



MEMBER WEDNESDAYS l 


Two great locations: 

Off Route 1 00 Staples Plaza 

1 4 Sunset Drive 86 1 Williston Road 

Waterbury Center, VT South Burlington, VT 

(802)244-0883 (802)651-4100 

•Instant Savings valid 07/07/2013 - 07/27/201 3. "Express D 


www.gmcamera.com 








PIS 

SMOKED MEAT * LIBATIONS 


* 


STACK THE LINES: BREW FEST EDITION 

July 18th-21st 



Y’all are coming to our fine slate for the 

BrewFesl weekend so we are stacking 

our lines for YOU. All 23 beer lines 
will feature the finest beers you can gel 
anywhere, plucked from our arsenal and 
continuously rotating all weekend. 


Stop in on the way in. Stop in on the way out. Or stop in and never leave. 


prohibitionpig.com - 

23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont 
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HUGE SUMMER CLEARENCE! 

SAVE ON SELECTED PRIOR SEASON PRODUCT. 


AU SPRING merchandise 


THE NORTH FACE STORE 
KLMOUNTAINSHOP.COM 

210 COLLEGE STREET BURLINGTON 
877.284.3270 


THE BEST 
SELECTION 
& PRICES 


198 COLLEGE STREET I BURLINGTON VTO! 

802.865.1110 LIEBLINGVT.COM 


BRING-A-BAG 


Bring in a 
bag, fill it 
up and 
saves 


3 DAYS ONLY 

July 12-14 


patagonia 


Marmot 


Over lOOO Different Models 


Largest Selection in the Area 
• Everything Must Go! 
• When It's Gone, It's Gone! 


ENDS TUESDAY 

JULY 17 th 

HURRY: LIMITED 
QUANTITIES! 


CHECK OUT OUR INCREDIBLE CLOSEOUT SECTION AND 
SAVE BIG ON PAST SEASON SPRING/ WINTER /AUTUMN 
& FALL. THOUSANDS OF PIECES TO CHOOSE FROM. 


EVERYTHING 
including clearance and 
sale items in store! 


ALL STYLES, ALL SEASONS 
MEN’S • WOMEN’S • KID’S • PACKS 


creati ve'n habitat 

locally ovJrteJl 4 orte/ of ki 

Next Door to the Price Chopper in Burlington ■ 802-862-0646 • CreativeHabitatVT.com 
f Creative Habitat CraftVT 
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NAMING RITES 

The Shelburne 
Museum's new 
arts and education 
building will be 
named after the 
Pizzagalli family. 
Your move, 
Pomerleaus. 

0 

BRUIN MY CAR 

Bear-vehicle 
collisions are up 
42 percent over 
2007, the AP 
reported. Guess 
those highway 
signs are serious. 

w 

PRINCIPAL POPPED 

Danville school 
officials face 
criminal charges for 
not reporting alleged 
sexual abuse ofa 
student. Burlington, 
take note. 

FACING FACTS COMPILED 
BY ANDY BROMAGE 



TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


1. WTF: "Why Are We Getting So Much Rain 
This Year, and Will it Ruin Our Summer?" 

by Ginger Vieira. This June story got traffic 
from Vermonters googling about our soggy 


2. ‘Unhappy Endings: Inside Vermont's Asian 
Sex Market" by Ken Picard. Evidence of 
prostitution and human trafficking hid 
in plain sight at three Chittenden County 
massage parlors. 


3. ‘Introducing The Cartoon Issue, and 
the Cartoonists* A quick primer on last 
week's first-ever Seven Days cartoon issue. 

4. "Taste Test: Juniper" by Alice Levitt and 
Allie Kleber. A cartoonized review the new 
restaurant at Burlington's Hotel Vermont 

5. Fair Game: "Mason’s Rules" by Paul Heintz 
and Tim Newcomb. A year after a man died 
after being tased by a Vermont cop, calls 
for new stun gun regulations have gone 
mostly unheeded. 


□ 


tweet of 
the week: 







Craftsbury 

Chamber 

Players 

“Best Chamber Music in Vermont!” 


TICKETS AVAILABLE AT 
VENUES AND ONLINE! 

Adults $25 
Studen1s$10 

Children 12 and under FREE! 
FREE Afternoon Mini Concert-, For 
Children and Their Friends 
For more information call 
1 -800-639-3443 or 1-802-506-9014 


BURLINGTON 

Wednesday 8:00PM July 17, 2013 
UVM Recital Hall 

HARDWICK 

Thursday 8:00PM July 18, 2013 
Hardwick Town House 
Fealuring Music By: 

HAYDN • BUNCH • BEETHOVEN 


SEVEN DAYS 

BORDER PATROL 



Pamela Pulsion & Paula Routly 
publisher/coeditor Paula Routly 


Don Eggert, Cathy Resmer, Colby Roberts 


staff writers Kathryn Flagg Paul Heintz, Ken Picard 



digital media manager Tyler Machado 


interns Meredith White.'sarah Williamson 




feed back 


NAME BLAME 

I’m looking forward to the name game 
series this summer. I enjoyed the first 
story [“What’s in a Name? The Origins 
of ‘Burlington,’” July 3], but did want to 
mention that the author of Vermont Place 
Names is Esther Swift, not Smith, as stated 
in the article. 

Tom Kimball 

FERRISBURGH 


IN TOON 

Congratulations on your cartoon issue 
[July 3]! One hundred years ago, before 
the technology had been developed to 
allow newspapers to publish action photos 
from the previous day’s baseball games, 
cartoonists like Wallace Goldsmith of the 
Boston Globe illustrated the action to give 
fans a sense of what it was like to be there. 

Your cartoon restaurant review [Taste 
Test: Juniper], the likes of which I’d never 
seen before, reminded me of this. By coin- 
cidence, I’d been to Juniper the day before 
I saw the cartoon, and the illustrations 

I look forward to seeing more innova- 
tive uses of cartoons in Seven Days. 

Tom Simon 
BURLINGTON 


GUILTY OF DOGSLAUGHTER 

Congratulations on your terrific animal 
issue [June 26]. It was informative and 


enjoyable. What I noticed missing was the 
very important information on a Vermont 
law titled Confinement of Animals in 
Vehicles, VSA Title 13, Chapter 8, Section 
386. It states, “A person shall not leave an 
animal unattended in a standing or parked 
motor vehicle in a manner that would en- 
danger the health or safety' of the animal.” 

Recently, a tragic and horrific death oc- 
curred in a Colchester school parking lot. 
Ace, a 7-year-old greyhound, and another 
dog were left in a locked and closed vehicle 
for five hours. The temperature outside 
was almost 90 degrees, creating an in-car 
temperature of 120-plus degrees. We know 
this helpless dog died an unbearable and 
painful death. These conditions cause 
brain and organ failure. 

The dog’s owner was criminally charged 
for animal cruelty by the Colchester Police 
Department. The defendant pled not guilty 
at the arraignment. Does she think this 
absolves her of what she did? Ignorance is 
no excuse. The court must find her guilty 
and hold her accountable for causing the 
suffering and death of Ace. 

Scotti Devens 

Devens is executive director of 
Save the Greyhound Dogs. 


NEVER SAID IT 

Seven Days published an article last year 
[“Who Is Lenore Broughton?" October 
17] wherein author Andy Bromage 


TIM NEWCOMB 




WEEK IN REVIEW 


alleged, based on an interview with 
Burlington Telecom interim general 
manager Stephen Barraclough, that the 
Burlington Telecom Cable Advisory 
Council “wants to remove Free Speech 
TV — a left-leaning network that broad- 
casts shows such as 'Democracy Now!’ 
— from Burlington Telecom’s lineup.” He 
went on to say that Barraclough added, 
“That’s simply not going to happen." 

We take exception to this allegation, as 
it is factually not true. The current CAC 
had no role in BT’s carriage of Free Speech 
TV. This CAC learned only during our 
January 2012 meeting that Free Speech 
TV was added to BT’s channel lineup. 
Since I’ve been chair, Free Speech TV has 
not been an agenda item for this CAC. Nor 
has this CAC discussed BT’s carriage of 
Free Speech TV or taken a position either 
for or against that carriage. 

To avoid public confusion, we asked Mr. 
Barraclough to clarify his position for Mr. 
Bromage so a retraction or correction could 
be published. Mr. Barraclough responded 
in a November 30 email by saying, “I will 
not participate further in this conversa- 
tion.” Therefore, this letter serves to set the 
record straight. This CAC has never taken 
the position that we want to remove Free 
Speech TV from BT’s channel lineup, nor 
has this CAC ever done nor said anything 
that should give anyone that impression. 

Jeffrey Kaufman, M.D. 

BURLINGTON 

Kaufman is chair of the Burlington 
Telecom Cable Advisory Council. 


POWERFUL V. POWERLESS 

Thanks much for the article “How Gov. 
Peter Shumlin Built a $5 Million Real 
Estate Empire” by Paul Heintz in the June 
19 edition of Seven Days. Since I have met 
both contestants in the now infamous East 
Montpelier land deal, I will refrain from 
commenting on the facts of the transac- 
tion that have come out in the press. 

Since this deal became public, I have 
often wondered what would have hap- 
pened if Gov. Shumlin had been someone 
else instead of the person who resurrected 
the Putney Tavern building. What would 
have transpired if Gov. Shumlin had been 
an a even bigger real estate tycoon, or a 
developer, or even a different Vermont 
governor coveting Mr. Dodge’s land? 
Might Mr. Dodge have been easier prey for 
the far less scrupulous? Would we all have 
learned again what being fleeced really 
means, something like what Wall Street 
did to us back in 2008? 

The answers, of course, will never 
be known. With luck, the two parties 
involved can reach a mutual agreement. 
Perhaps, too, some lessons can be gleaned 


from this episode about the nature of our 
views of the relationship between the 
powerful and the powerless. 

Walter Carpenter 

MONTPELIER 


PLAYGROUND FOR PREDATORS 

[Re “Vermont Police Take Hands-Off 
Approach to Investigating Massage-Parlor 
Prostitution,’’ June 12]: Vermont law en- 
forcement mentions in this article that 
they are not sure how to handle this, and 
they didn’t charge the women, as they 
feel it might be trafficking. The women 
are working by choice because there are 
no jobs that pay wages they can live on. I 
spoke at Rutgers University last November 
on sex work for a human sexuality class. I 
participated in the upcoming documen- 
tary American Courtesans. I am presenting 
at the Desiree Alliance Conference in Las 
Vegas in July and will spend another five 
days networking and learning from activ- 
ists all over the world. Criminalization has 
created the perfect playground for preda- 
tors (sorry to say, many are bad cops) that 
rob, rape, exploit, threaten and murder sex 
workers. 

Bella Robinson 

PROVIDENCE. R.I. 

Robinson is a sex-worker activist, 
researcher and educator. 


PEDAL POWER 

Your recent "Straight Dope” column [June 
19] about potentially harnessing the power 
generated in a gym reminded me of the 
British TV show “Bang Goes the Theory." 
In one special episode they tried to power 
an average household for 12 hours by 
having 80 bicyclists in a nearby gym pedal- 
ing for their lives. It convincingly showed 
how much energy we consume every day 
without even thinking about it. The spe- 
cial is called “The Human Power Station” 
and can be found on YouTube. 

Oliver Dienz 
SHELBURNE 


SAY SOMETHING! 




^vscoujvr^ 


organic snacks, chips, 
yogurts, cookies, 
foods for kids, soups, 
rice, bargain cheeses, 
close-out wines & new 
surprises everyday! 

, U at bargain pric 


2011 Bastide 
Miraflors 

A new offering for us out 
of the south of France, this 
Syrah-Grenache blend is 
rich, complex, and brings 
together notes of spring 
flowers, berries, and earth. 
A super value at just $13.99. 

Fennel Gouda 

A great new limited-time 
addition that is locally made 
and combines a classic 
creamy texture with the 
aromatic flavor of fennel 
seed. Get it while it lasts! 

$ 10.99/lb. 

Beat the Heat 

With jugs of Arizona Iced 
Tea. Various flavors, and 
only $1.75 for a full gallon! 


Cl TIEESE TRADER 'S 
WINE SELLERS 

1186 ViUiston Rd„ So. Burlington IT 05403 
(Next to the Alpine Shop) 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 

Web & Mobile site: 
www.cheesetraders.com 




New furniture 

offerings... 

Handcrafted 

Furniture! 


Timeless Furniture Built to Last 

Crushing, Custom Building and Delivery 

372 N. Winooski Ave. 

w. samswoodfumiture.ee 



Red Square 

** Talis'i+i.aor-iistpm*. 


WED 7/10 WFANY PFHFFER & DGCARNATE BAND 7PM 
DJ (RES 11PM 

THU 7/11 SETH YACOVONE 5PM 
8RASBE 7PM 

0 JAY BARON/DJ (RES 10PM 
FRI 7/12 PROZAC SLOTH 5PM 

WAYLON SPEED 8PM / DJ MIXX 9PM 
DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 11PM 
SAT 7/13 ANDREW PARKER RENGA 5PM 
DJ RAUL 6PM / SEROTHEFT 8PM 
MASHTODON / DJ STAVROS 11PM 
SUN 7/1A SQUID PARADE 7PM 
DJ ROBBIE J 10PM 
MON 7/15 WOEDOGGIES 7PM 

DJ MASHTODON 10PM 
TUE 7/16 JOUNCE 7PM 

DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 10PM 

156 church Sf reef , Burlingf°n 
Having a parfy? Renf f he blue roW 
inCo0reds<]uareVf.c«»n 


117 Church Street Burlington 802.863.3550 mkltd. 


f/ Michael Kehoe (MK) 


SUMMER 

SALE 

save up to 50% off 
STARTS FRIDAY 



Michael Kehoe 


QUALITY MEN'S CLOTHING 


GOT A CASE OF THE FRIDAYS? 

This summer Join us in the alley at Red Square 
every Friday for a FREE summer concert. 




85 Main St, Burlington • 802.658.331 3 • skirack. 


Carry 

Everything! 


THUH (A'w.ys*™ •>■*.. 

Bike Carriers FIT CENTER - &FreeInstallati< 
' Open Early for Service, Racks & Rentals: 8am, Mon-S?t 


patagoniaburlington.com • 802.923.2910 
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LOOKING FORWARD 



NEWS 

14 Burlington Holds Liquor 
Licenses Hostage to Get 
Compliance on Code 
Violations and Taxes 


16 


Burlington Lawyer Poised 
to Play a Role In National 
Immigration Debate 


18 One Vermont Town 
Fights a Farm to 
Improve Housing for 
Migrant Workers 

BY KATHRYN FLAGG 

ARTS NEWS 

22 The Bryan Memorial 
Gallery Pays Tribute to 
Its Namesake In a 100th 
Anniversary Exhibit 

BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 

23 What’s In a Name? The 
Origins of the “Winooski” 
River 

BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 

24 Grown-Ups With Stories 
to Tell Go to “Camp” at the 
Green Mountain Writers 
Conference 


REVIEWS 

34 Books 

Saved: How I Quit Worrying 
About Money and Became 
the Richest Guy in the World 
by Ben Hewitt 

66 Art 

Roger Book, Compass Music and 

63 Music 

Dirty Blondes, Sex the Elastic; 
Shark Victim, Scenes on the 
Outside EP 
72 Movie 

Help!; A Band Called Death 

FEATURES 

28 Promise Land 

Development: Thirty-six hours in 
Newport, a city waiting to happen 

36 Sage on Stage 

Theater: Tuesdays WithMorrie 
at St. Michael’s Playhouse 

BY ERIK ESCKILSEN 

38 Making the Cut 

Food: Forging meaty links. Bridge 
Street Butchery is a nexus for the 


COLUMNS 

12 Fair Game 

Openseasonon Vermont politics 

20 Drawn & Paneled 

Novel graphics from the Center 
for Cartoon Studies 
27 Hackle 

A Vermont cabbie’s rear vie’ 

BY JERNIGAN PONTIAC 


81 Mistress Maeve 

Your guide to love and lust 

BY MISTRESS MAEVE 

STUFF TO DO 

11 The Magnificent 7 
44 Calendar 
56 Classes 
58 Music 
66 Art 
72 Movies 


Two of Vermont’s 
Classical Music Stalwarts 
Present a Summer 
Concert Series 


42 AGastropubby 
Any Other Name 

Food: First Bite: Griffin’s Publick 


58 Dream of the ’90s 

Music: Burlington’s Guppyboy 


N FLANAGAN 


kl." FUN STUFF CLASSIFIEDS 
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N: ANDREW SAWTELL 




NEFCU is... PROTECTING YOU 


02*3)3]© S HB3I 


■KBEffip. 

EffiBBsSEEGEC: 


ticket 


[guinness] 


SHRED fest 


Saturday, July 20 

9 am - 1 pm 


Free Shred Fest™ 
and Hard Drive 
Destruction 


i right before y a 


Where:New England Federal Credit Union 
141 Harvest Lane. Williston 
Limit: 5 storage boxes (approx. 12"x12'xl5"), personal 
documents only, no business material, 5 hard dri 


Info: Call 802-879-8790 
or online at nefcu.com 


Every Friday at JAY ^ PEAK 

HIGH-COUNTRY BBQ 

NEW RIDERS 

OF THE PURPLE SAGE 

5:00PM ALICE S TABLE 

With Rick Redington & The Luv at JAY ^ PEAK 

All-you-can-eat: Pork ribs. Seafood Kabobs, Sausage 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 9TH 7:00PM F0EGER BALLROOM 

$1 9.95 Adults / $1 4.95 Age 5-15/ Under Age 5 Free 
{PRICE INCLUDES A TRAM RIDE} 

General Admission: $25 

VIP Admission: $50 

For more info or to reserve: jaypeakresort.com / 802.327.2500 

For more info or to purchase: jaypeakresort.com/music/802.327.2160 

9th Annual AUGUST WEST & TOWN OF JAY FEST at the Toum Green in Jay. 

Saturday, August 1 0th / Noon-6pm / Free Admission For more information: augustwestfest.com 








ROAD TRIPPING 


<D- 

SATURDAY 13 

Something Old, Something New 


SATURDAY 13 

Back to the Roots 


FRIDAY 12 -SUNDAY 14 

Here Comes the Sun 


THURSDAY 11 

The Roundabout Way 




All the lines 
you love... 

ReVive 
Trish McEvoy 
Laura Merrier 
SkinCeuticals 
Kiehl's Since 1851 
bareMinerals by Bare Escentuals 
...and many morel! 


Mirror Mirror 

Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally £wned ~ Locally Operated 


N SEASON ON VERMONT POLITICS B1 


The “C” Word 



W hat do you call it when a 
military deposes a demo- 
cratically elected president, 
kills more than 50 of his 
supporters and installs a government of its 
own choosing? 

In most of the world, that would be 
called a coup d’etat But in Washington, 
where logic and language go to die, it’s 
called a conundrum. 

In the week since Egypt’s military 
unseated and arrested President mohamed 
morsi, the Obama administration has 
struggled mightily to avoid calling the 
situation what it is: a coup. Doing so would 
require the U.S. to cut off $1.3 billion in 
annual military aid to Egypt, thanks to a 
decades-old law that "restricts assistance 
to the government of any country whose 
duly elected head of government is de- 
posed by military coup or decree.” 

That, in turn, would eliminate what- 
ever remaining leverage the U.S. has in 
Cairo, the administration has argued, right 
when it’s needed most. 

"We do not believe that it is in our 
interests to make a precipitous decision 
or determination to change our assis- 
tance program right away,” White House 
spokesman jay carney said at a Monday 
press briefing, after another round of 
rhetorical somersaults around die coup 
question. 

But never fear. On the very day of 
Morsi’s ouster last week, Vermont's own 
Sen. Patrick leahy jumped in to point out 
the obvious. 

In a six-sentence statement, Leahy 
called out Morsi for being “a great disap- 
pointment to the people of Egypt,” who 
“squandered an historic opportunity.” 

Then he got to the point: “Egypt’s 
military leaders say they have no intent 
or desire to govern, and I hope they make 
good on their promise. In the meantime, 
our law is clear: U.S. aid is cut off when 
a democratically elected government is 
deposed by military coup or decree." 

While only the executive branch 
can determine what is and isn't a coup, 
Leahy's words matter. After all, he chairs 
the Senate appropriations subcommittee 
that doles out foreign aid — and in just two 
weeks, that committee will start hashing 
out next year’s budget. 

After the Egyptian military's last coup 
two years ago, Leahy used the same bud- 
geting process to make funding contingent 
upon the country's commitment to hold- 
ing elections and protecting human rights. 
The Obama administration eventually 
waived that provision. 

So when Leahy spoke out last week, 


people took notice — lumping him in with 
Sen. john mccain (R-Ariz.), who said “we 
have to suspend aid until such time as 
there is a new constitution and a free and 
fair election” Sunday on CBS’s “Face the 
Nation.” 

The next day, the New York Times' 
peter baker identified Leahy as one of “a 
few voices in Washington [who] have 
called for a cutoff in aid," while Politico’s 
burgess everett wrote that Leahy “has 
also said aid should be cut off.” 

But Leahy didn't say that. In his state- 
ment, Leahy simply reiterated the law of 
the land: that aid is cut off when there’s 

The operative question right now is 
whether, in the eyes of the U.S. govern- 
ment, last week’s coup was, um, a coup. 


IIGH1 


LAST WEEK’S COUP 
WAS, UM, A COUP 

It’s like if I said, “Our law is clear: 
People get arrested when they steal cars.” 
That ain’t the same as saying, “You should 
be arrested," or, for that matter, “you stole 

So does Leahy really think the U.S. 
ought to cut off aid to Egypt? Should be 
easy enough to find out, right? 

Alas, spokesman david carle said on 
Monday that Leahy’s been declining inter- 
views all week. 

“He’s continuing to discuss and evalu- 
ate the fast-moving situation with [the 
White House] and [State Department] and 
continues to believe that it’s a time when 
it’s best to say less and not more,” Carle 
explained in an email. 

That’s fair. Even as we went back and 
forth Monday, news was breaking about 
the military’s mass shooting of more 
than 50 pro-Morsi protesters. And as this 
column went to press late Tuesday, Egypt’s 
interim government was promising quick 
elections, which could allay U.S. concerns. 

But the question remains: Does Leahy 
believe that a democratically elected gov- 
ernment was deposed by military coup or 
decree in Egypt last week? 

“Yes, he does," Carle replied. 

“Huh,” I wrote back. “So by logical 
extension, he believes aid should be cut 
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off right?” If memory serves me correctly, 
that’s the transitive property: If A equals 
B and B equals C, Egypt gets no more aid. 

“It’s a fluid situation at the moment, 
and he understands the Administration 
wanting to wait for some clarity,” Carle 
replied. “The situation in Cairo is cloudy, 
but the law itself is clear.” 

No doubt the diplomatic situation is 
fluid and, understandably, Leahy sees little 
percentage in further undermining the 
administration’s see-no-evil strategy. But 
as Leahy himself acknowledges, there’s 
nothing cloudy about whether there was a 
coup in Cairo last week, nor any question 
that a coup precipitates a cutoff. 

The only thing cloudy is why Leahy 
would purport to defend the law in a press 
statement — only to shirk from demanding 
its enforcement. 

Sure, “coup” is only a word. But laws 
are made of words. And when we delib- 
erately ignore what words mean, we no 
longer have meaningful laws. They will 
have been deposed by a coup of denial. 

And no, we’re not talking about that 
Nile. 

Fighter Words 

Roughly 80 South Burlington residents 
spoke their minds in the middle of a 
crowded, sweaty school gymnasium on 
Monday night. They had a lot in common: 
Dressed in summer wear and fanning 
themselves to keep cool, many said they’d 
lived in town for decades, betty goldberg 
said she’d been a South Burlington resi- 
dent for 64 years. 

Others recounted how they or their 
children or grandchildren had played in 
that very gymnasium at the Chamberlin 
School. Most went out of their way to 
proclaim their love of country and, most 
importantly, their respect for the Vermont 
National Guard. 

Dividing them was whether the South 
Burlington City Council should revisit its 
opposition to the Air Force's proposed 
basing of a squadron of F-35 fighter jets 
at Burlington International Airport, just 
blocks away. 

Though the council voted 4-1 last year 
against bringing the planes to town, two 
F-35 opponents were ousted in a March 
election and replaced by two F-35 sup- 
porters. Now in the majority, the plane's 
proponents were looking for a re-vote. 

But for many of the more than 200 
people who attended Monday night, it 
was an opportunity to speak to — and hear 
from — their own neighbors. In a debate 
that’s been dominated by the shrill voices 
of those dedicated either to luring the 
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plane to Vermont or barring its entry, it 
was refreshing to hear the unscripted 
thoughts of those who would be most af- 
fected by it 

Take, for instance, Jeffrey deslauriers, 
a 26-year-old college student who grew 
up on Delaware Street, joined the Army 
Guard at the age of 17 and served for a 
year in Afghanistan. 

“In terms of all the information that's 
flooded this issue, I don’t know who 
to trust anymore,” Deslauriers told the 
crowd. 

After the meeting ended — and after 
his father and brother also spoke — 
Delauriers clarified his views. 

"My position on the plane is I whole- 
heartedly support the plane coming here 
as long as the risks to 
the neighborhood and 
the community are miti- 
gated," he said. “If that 
risk cannot be mitigated, 

I’m wholeheartedly against it.” 

Deslauriers 1 position wasn't exactly 
the norm Monday night. By my very 
rough count, some 23 South Burlington 
residents spoke in favor of the basing, 
while 47 spoke against it and another 
dozen fell somewhere in between. 

Where the broader population of 
South Burlington, Chittenden County or 
Vermont stands on the issue is anyone’s 
guess. While Green Ribbons for the F-35 
founder nicole citro told the Monday- 
night crowd that support for the plane is 
“overwhelming,” even she admitted her 
conclusion is based on Facebook likes 
and the number of ribbons that have been 
distributed. 

For some reason, nobody’s polled the 

Not that it matters. None of the five 
South Burlington city councilors seemed 
particularly swayed by the three hours 
of heartfelt testimony they heard. Each 
came with their minds made up and not a 
single one budged. 

And each ignored what was perhaps 
the most sensible plan of the night, pro- 
posed by audience member and former 
city councilor jim knapp: that in a city so 
clearly divided, perhaps the council ought 
to simply withdraw its opposition to the 
basing and state no position. That way, 
Knapp argued, city government wouldn’t 
be taking a position virulently opposed by 
so many of its citizens. 

Alas, council members appeared unin- 
spired by the respectful dialogue modeled 
by their constituents. When chairwoman 
pam Mackenzie sought to call the question 
before weighing in on the matter herself, 
councilor rosanne greco — an outspoken 
opponent of the planes — rudely yanked 
the microphone away from Mackenzie 
and informed the chair that she should 
speak before voting. Mackenzie yanked 
the microphone back and carried on. 

The crowd erupted and South 


Burlington resident george maille raised 
a point of order from the audience, argu- 
ing that Mackenzie should speak before 
the vote — or not at all. In response, 
Mackenzie said she simply wouldn't ex- 
plain her vote. 

Plowing ahead, Mackenzie and fellow 
councilors pat nowak and chris shaw 
voted to cease debate, while Greco and 
councilor Helen riehle voted against 

“No. Hell no!" Greco said in an unbe- 
coming outburst. 

On the motion to support the jets, the 
3-2 tally was the same. When her turn to 
vote came, Greco repeated herself. 

“Hell no." 

Media Notes 

A new era has begun at Vermont’s 
largest daily newspaper. 

In recent weeks, the Burlington 
Free Press hired five new staffers, 
according to a tweet from Freeps associ- 
ate editor adam Silverman. 

Yes, I’m going off a tweet, but only be- 
cause the Freeps seemed oddly unwilling 
to celebrate the good news by returning 
our calls. Reached by phone Monday, 
executive editor mike townseno grunted, 
“I'm walking into a meeting” and hungup 
the phone. 

Whatevs. 

Based on Silverman's tweet and some 
low-key Google stalking, it looks like the 
Freeps has hired Bennington Banner as- 
sistant sports editor Austin danforth, St. 
Albans Messenger reporter jessie forand, 
former Washington Examiner intern April 
burbank, recent University of Missouri- 
Columbia j-school grad emilie stigliani 
and recent St. Michael’s College grad liz 

MURRAY. 

The new hires appear to be replacing a 
slew of recently departed Freepsters. 

In the past few months, the paper has 
lost environmental reporter candy page 
and South Burlington scribe john briggs 
to retirement, and associate editor mike 
kilian, sports reporter john fantino and 
online editor tom brown to other jobs or 
other states. 

Silverman, the paper’s former “ac- 
countability editor,” was promoted to 
Killian's job, while joel banner baird, 
the former Burlington city hall reporter, 
seems to have taken over Page’s beat. 

Best of luck to our colleagues, new and 
old. And, Mike, call me back whenever! ® 
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local matters 


Burlington Holds Liquor Licenses Hostage 
to Get Compliance on Code Violations and Taxes 


L ong-standing housing code 
violations at properties owned 
by Burlington’s Bove family 
are highlighting deficiencies in 
how the city enforces health and safety 
standards at rental units. 

The code problems have gone unad- 
dressed for so long at three residential 
buildings owned by Richard Bove Sr. 
that the city is threatening to yank the 
liquor license from Bove’s Restaurant 
on Pearl Street. City hall has warned 
three other establishments — Radio 
Bean, ONE Pepper Grill and Lounge, 
and Kountry Kart Deli — they could 
face the same treatment as a result of 
unpaid tax bills. 

The city council's license commit- 
tee issued the ultimatums last month 
to Bove — and his son Rick Bove, who 
manages his father's properties — at 
the request of code enforcement direc- 
tor Bill Ward and zoning administrator 
Ken Lerner. Ward describes many of 
Bove's violations as "relatively minor,” 
such as cars parked on grassy areas at 
69 Hungerford Terrace and 69 North 
Willard Street. But more serious de- 
ficiencies — such as loose slate on the 
roof, an exterior wall in poor condition 
and lead paint issues — have also gone 
unaddressed at a nine-unit building 
Bove owns at 3-11 George Street. In all, 
about 40 housing code violations have 
been reported at Bove’s George Street 
properties, Ward says. 

More worrisome, according to Ward, 
is that some of the violations have gone 
uncorrected for nine years. 

Burlington’s liquor license threats to 
Bove and other business owners are rais- 
ing legal questions about the lengths to 
which the city can go to force compliance 
with its ordinances. ONE Pepper Grill 
owner Toby Alan Dion says Bove objected 
to the ultimatum a recent licensing com- 
mittee meeting partly on the grounds that 
there is no connection between eligibility 
for a liquor license and compliance with 
the housing code. Numerous attempts 
to reach the 76-year-old restaurateur for 
comment were unsuccessful. 

Ward acknowledges that holding 
a liquor license hostage is “a fairly 
heavy-handed tactic.” But he adds that 
the Boves’ failure to correct problems 
at three separate properties amounts 
to “a pattern that seems to require an 
overarching way to bring them into 



compliance. We’re past the point of 
being patient with this.” 

Ward wrote to Rick Bove in April 2011, 
for example, saying construction debris 
on the Hungerford Terrace property had 
not been removed four months after that 
violation was cited. Ward issued Bove 
a $50 ticket, which the landlord paid. 
Bove may also have been ticketed on one 
or two earlier occasions, but, Ward says, 
“I don’t go back that far in this position, 
and I've been focusing since 2010 on 
clearing up current problems.” 


In addition to issuing warnings and 
tickets, the City of Burlington pursued 
Bove in criminal court several years ago 
because of his intransigence. Assistant 
city attorney Gene Bergman recalls 
that Judge Michael Kupersmith threw 
out the case on grounds it was based on 
a misinterpretation of statute. 

A year ago, Ward wrote to Bove 
again, this time warning him about 
a noisy roof party at 69 Hungerford 
Terrace that had drawn the atten- 
tion of Burlington police. “This is a 


serious safety concern that needs your 
attention,” Ward told Bove in regard 
to the revelry on the railing-free roof. 
Two weeks ago, three young women 
were sunning themselves on that same 
perch but quickly retreated through a 
window when a reporter asked if he 
could take their picture. 

Bove is not alone among Burlington 
landlords in letting code violations 
fester, Ward says, but he adds, “the 
number of properties at issue does make 
this situation unique.” 

City Councilor Norm Blais (D-Ward 
6), who chairs the license committee, has 
asked the city attorney to assess whether 
the council has legal authority to link 
liquor licensing to housing code or tax 
issues. That legal opinion is expected 
prior to an upcoming committee meet- 
ing at which Ward is expected to report 
on the status of Bove’s compliance. 

Committee member Councilor Max 
Tracy (P-Ward 2) says it's appropriate to 
use a liquor license as leverage. “Having 
a liquor license is viewed as a privilege,” 
Tracy says. “It’s an opportunity to make 
significant amounts of profit, so you 
should be in good standing with the city 
in every aspect of your dealings with the 

Tracy adds that the committee is not 
trying to prevent a business from making 
money. “I have nothing but respect for 
Mr. Bove and his restaurant," Tracy says. 
“It’s a legend in this town.” 

Known for the Italian restaurant and 
line of pasta sauces that bear his name, 
Bove is also a political figure of local 
historical significance. Some observ- 
ers have suggested that he is indirectly 
responsible for Bemie Sanders’ epochal 
election as mayor of Burlington in 1981. 

Bove ran as an independent in that 
race after failing to defeat incum- 
bent mayor Gordon Paquette in the 
Democratic caucus. Because he drew 
votes that would presumably have oth- 
erwise gone mostly to Paquette, some 
credit Bove with facilitating Sanders’ 
10-vote victory. 

But even as Tracy nods toward the 
stature of the restaurant owner, the 
city councilor notes, “I'm getting com- 
plaints from constituents about hous- 
ing problems being ignored." Tracy’s 
ward includes both the North Willard 
and Hungerford Terrace properties. 

Questions about those rental units, 
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and the apartments on George Street, 
were referred to Rick Bove, who did 
not respond to repeated requests for 
an interview. But the younger Bove did 
request a meeting with housing code 
director Ward soon after Seven Days 
began leaving messages about the sub- 
ject of this story. 

As of July 5, the Boves’ had corrected 
all the violations at the Hungerford 
Terrace property, Ward says, including 
a broken side porch and in- 
stallation of barriers to pre- 
vent cars from being parked 
on the grass. Progress has 
also been made in bringing 
the North Willard Street building into 
compliance, Ward says. 

Meanwhile, the chief code enforcer 
says he has reached an agreement with 
Rick Bove to defer action on the less 
serious violations in the George Street 
property until at least 
July 16, when the city’s 
Development Review 
Board is scheduled to 
consider the Boves’ 
plans for redevelop- 
ment of that site. The 
Boves want to demol- 
ish the structures and 
replace them with 23 
residential units and 
one commercial space. 

Known as the George 
Street Lofts, the new 
complex would rise 
above and behind a historic brick build- 
ing that Bove owns on Pearl Street. 

Ward says he’s not waiting for a 
definitive ruling from the DRB before 
requiring “immediate upgrades" on 
the George Street units’ more serious 
deficiencies. Regarding the less press- 
ing problems, he says, “It doesn't make 
sense to push forward on everything in 
a transitional phase until we see what 
action the DRB takes on that property.” 

Some of those violations have gone 
unaddressed for many years, Ward 
acknowledges. 

So why hasn’t the city made more 
persistent attempts to force compliance? 

“They probably fell off the radar 
because they're minor in comparison 
to some of the things we deal with 
on a weekly basis,” Ward replies. He 
cites potentially life-threatening 
conditions such as floodwater in 
basements that could pose the danger 
of electrocution. “We have to close 
those units and declare them unfit 
for human habitation,” Ward says. 
“That’s the extreme conditions we 
regularly deal with.” 

Ward won’t cast blame on his 


predecessor, Kathleen Butler, who 
now works in the Portland, Ore., city 
revenue bureau. But he does say that 
enforcement efforts were not handled 
as efficiently as they could have been in 
the years preceding his appointment. 

In a telephone interview, Butler 
recalls that the number of housing in- 
spectors increased during her tenure 
in Burlington and that efforts were 
made to bring Bove's units 

the legal action brought by 
the city attorney’s office. 

Since Ward’s appoint- 
ment in 2010, the code 
enforcement office has managed to 
double the number of annual inspec- 
tions it carries out, even though the 
number of inspectors — five — has not 
increased during the past three years, 
he says. The office in- 
spected a total of 1500 
units in 2009 and is on 
track to inspect 3000 
this year, he notes. If 
sustained, that im- 
proved performance 
will enable the city 
to review the condi- 
tion of every one of its 
roughly 9000 rental 
units prior to the ex- 
piration of their three- 
year certificate of code 
compliance. 

The council’s license committee 
will also soon learn whether the city 
has the authority to revoke liquor 
licenses from establishments for 
unpaid taxes, as it threatened to do 
with Radio Bean, ONE Pepper Grill 
and Kountry Kart Deli. The three 
businesses are said to be paying their 
debts and expect to have their liquor 
licenses renewed. 

With his hipster hangout threat- 
ened because of an unpaid tax bill of 
“a few thousand dollars,” Radio Bean 
owner Lee Anderson says he “just as- 
sumed they have the power to act in 
that way.” Anderson recalls that when 
he first applied for a liquor license 
about eight years ago, the commit- 
tee told him it would not be granted 
until he either returned or paid for 
a Ramblin’ Thomas CD he had bor- 
rowed from the Fletcher Free Library 
several years earlier. “If they could do 
that, I figured they could certainly do 
it on taxes,” Anderson says. 

“The thing with Bove and housing 
violations, though, that’s kind of weird,” 
Anderson adds. ® 
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Burlington Lawyer Poised to 

Play a Role in National Immigration Debate 



B urlington immigration at- 
torney Leslie Holman has 
practiced law for 27 years, but 
says she’s never seen two more 
“incredible and exciting” developments 
than those of the last few weeks. 

She's talking about the U.S. Senate’s 
passage of comprehensive immigra- 
tion reform on June 24, followed by the 
U.S. Supreme Court decision the next 
day that struck down the Defense of 
Marriage Act. As immigration reform 
moves to the House, Holman is perfectly 
positioned to influence the national im- 
migration debate. 

Last month, Holman was named 
president-elect of the American 
Immigration Lawyers Association, 
which represents more than 13,000 
lawyers and law professors around the 
country. Over the six years she’s served 
in AILA leadership posts, Holman has 
been a liaison to foreign consulates, 
the Department of Homeland Security, 
Customs and Immigration Services, 
Border Patrol, and other government 
agencies that enforce U.S. immigration 
laws. If and when the House calls a wit- 
ness from the AILA to testify on Capitol 
Hill, it'll be Holman in the hot seat. 

Holman is the AILA’s first president 
from Vermont, according to Crystal 
Williams, AILA’s executive director. 
She says Holman’s proximity to and 
experience with immigration officials at 
the northern border gives her a unique 
expertise, as well as an early awareness 
when problems are starting to arise, 
“like why all the trucks are starting to 
back up at the border.” 

Holman has also earned the respect 
of Vermont’s congressional delegation. 
Kelley Goulette, a constituent advocate 
for Sen. Bernie Sanders who often han- 
dles immigration issues, says Holman 
has been a great resource on the more 
complicated immigration inquiries that 
come across her desk. 

“Leslie has an unbelievable amount 
of energy and dedication that she brings 
to her work,” she says. “We are fortunate 
to have her enthusiasm and services in 
our community.” 

At first glance, the 51-year-old at- 
torney doesn't look like a force to be 
reckoned with. Barely five feet tall and 
86 pounds, with wispy blond hair and an 
easy smile, Holman looks as though she 


could be knocked off her high heels by a 
stiffbreeze. 

“I’m little, as you can see, but I’m a 
fighter,” she says. "I can be a pit bull. I 

Indeed, Holman’s passion and tenac- 
ity are evident from walking around her 
downtown Burlington office, which is 
filled with photos and gifts from clients 
from around the world. Each one, she 
says, tells a story. 

In the reception area hangs a large 
African tapestry — a thank-you gift, she 
explains, from a Togo man whose wife 


Holman helped bring into the U.S. On 
a shelf in a conference room sits a hol- 
lowed-out egg, hand carved in intricate 
detail, that was a gift from an Armenian 
craftswoman for whom she could not 
secure a visa. 

“Her work was clearly incredible,” 
she says, “but I could not show sufficient 
‘international acclaim.’” 

On another wall hangs a framed con- 
cert poster from Senegal’s Baaba Maal, 
whose March 28, 2010 performance 
at Burlington’s Flynn Center Holman 
sponsored. In fact, Holman underwrites 


an international arts event every year 
as her way of “giving back” to the arts 
community. As she puts it, "It was 
through the arts that I found my calling 
in immigration.” 

That’s not surprising, given her 
background. Holman grew up in New 
York City, the daughter of a Polish father 
from Brooklyn and a Hungarian Jewish 
mother whose family fled Hungary right 
before the 1944 Nazi invasion. 

Because of her parents' international 
roots, Holman was sent to L’Ecole 
Francaise, a now-defunct bilingual 
school in Manhattan, which she at- 
tended from kindergarten until age 14. 
It was there she learned to speak French 
fluently — a skill she uses daily in her 

After graduating from Hofstra Law 
School in 1987, Holman went to work at 
a large Wall Street law firm but found 
the work impersonal and unsatisfying. 
The long hours, combined with the 
highly litigious nature of cases that often 
dragged on for years, left her depressed 
and demoralized. 

“It was a great way to pay back my 
loans, but I’ll tell you, I cried every day 
on my way to work. It just didn't appeal 
to me,” she says. “I was a litigator, so I 
was fighting every day for a living.” 

Holman’s fluency in French intro- 
duced her to West African dance, which 
in turn introduced her to immigration 
law. Upon learning she was a lawyer, 
Holman’s teachers and fellow dancers 
would ask for advice on their immigra- 
tion cases. Though clueless about that 
area of law, Holman felt compelled to 
get involved. 

“I couldn’t help it,” she admits. “Most 
immigration lawyers are just social 
workers in disguise.” 

Holman came to in Vermont in 1995 
when her husband, Andrew, landed a job 
with Nordica skis. When the company 
relocated to New Jersey six months 
later, the Holmans decided to stay put. 

Since 1999, Holman’s legal practice 
has focused exclusively on immigration 
and naturalization matters, with clients 
from all over the world representing all 
income levels. Once, a poor client from 
Latin America tried to pay Holman with 
a goat. When she graciously declined, the 
client honored her by naming the goat 
after her — then sent Holman a photo of 
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the animal with "Leslie” painted above 
its stall. 

Today, about half of Holman’s clients 
are individuals trying to reunite with 
loved ones overseas. That area of immi- 
gration law has exploded in recentyears, 
she explains, now that so many people 
meet each other over the internet 

The death of DOMA, Holman says, 
is a game changer. Some clients have 
waited more than a decade to bring 
same-sex partners into the United 
States. For years, Holman had to arrange 
“creative solutions” for 
binational gay couples, 
such as one partner 
living in Montreal 
and the other living in 
Burlington, with a house 
in St. Albans where they 
could meet on weekends. 

“It’s been a long time 
coming, and I’m still 
ecstatic about this,” she 
says of the DOMA deci- 
sion. “I can’t tell you how 
long we’ve fought and hoped for this.” 

The other half of Holman’s clients 
are businesses, such as Vermont hospi- 
tals and health care clinics — she’s not 
at liberty to disclose which ones — that 
have found it impossible to find skilled 
employees within the U.S. But since 
9/11, and especially since the Great 
Recession, those work-visa applications 
have become much more difficult to get 
approved. 

“We’ve got good, clean industries 
here in Vermont that need workers, and 
they can't get them,” she says. “My busi- 
ness clients will tell you that people do 
not petition for visas they don't need. 
No one would go through this process 
unless they had to.” 

One of Holman’s recent success sto- 
ries is that of Stephen and Edna Sutton, a 
couple from Newcastle, England. Several 
years ago, the Suttons, who ran a classical 
music recording company in the U.K., de- 
cided they wanted to relocate to Vermont 
and start a record label here. 

With Holman’s help, the Suttons 
bought an old workshop and gallery, 
where, in 2009, they opened Brandon 
Music, a small gift shop and English tea 
room that serves up food and live music. 
In 2011, the Suttons bought the defunct 
Brandon Training School building, 


into which they’re investing hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to create the 
Compass Music and Arts Center. 

Stephen Sutton says the immigration 
paperwork for non-citizen investors 
such as he and his wife were “hideously 
complex,” but he credits Holman with 
shepherding them through the system. 

“Leslie has been working very hard," 
he says, “so that entrepreneurs such as 
ourselves can get in and take their own 

Foreigners such as the Suttons may 

ing visas under the Senate 
bill passed last month, 
which Holman describes 
as a seismic shift in policy. 
But Holman says she’s 
troubled by some aspects 
of the legislation, includ- 
ing its increased border 
security provisions 
and how they’ll affect 
Vermonters. 

“The bill is not per- 
fect. There are provisions I hate,” she 
says, adding that some of the measures 
are "militaristic” and won't accomplish 
what they’re meant to. "There is no 
question it will affect us as a border 
state. How? We don’t know.” 

But Holman is confident when she 
predicts the climate for her business cli- 
ents will improve if Congress adopts im- 
migration reform. She says the bill that 
passed the Senate includes provisions 
to allow more H-1B visas for foreign 
workers with specialized skills. But that 
could mean more limitations on family- 

Despite those concerns, however, 
Holman remains optimistic that both 
Vermont businesses and families will be 
in a better place if and when immigra- 
tion reform is passed and DOMA fades 
to a distant memory. In particular, she 
holds up Vermont-based immigration 
officials as an “exemplar” of what the 
entire system should look like. 

“I think in Vermont we are fair, 
and our immigration service and the 
people in the government are unique,” 
she says. “They do their jobs, but they 
do them in a way that I find is unusual 
around the country ... They take the 
time to look at the lives whose futures 
they’re deciding.” ® 
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One Vermont Town Fights a Farm to 
Improve Housing for Migrant Workers 


W hen they’re not milking 
cows, many of Vermont’s 
estimated 1500 undocu- 
mented migrant farm- 
workers dwell in shabby mobile homes 
or cramped RVs, with the shades drawn 
against prying eyes. 

Workers rarely speak out about poor 
housing conditions for fear of being fired 
— or deported. And local officials typi- 
cally don’t get involved in farmworker 
housing disputes. 

But in Salisbury, town officials have 
made the unusual choice to intervene in 
a case of second-rate worker housing. At 
a dairy farm owned by Randy and Jean 
Quesnel, two Latino farmworkers have 
been living in filth for years. 

The laborers, who are in the country 
illegally, live in a small bunkhouse af- 
fixed to the barn where they milk cows. 
The two-room dwelling has an open 
wastewater drain in the middle of the 
concrete floor. There's no indoor toilet; 
the workers must walk past the cow 
stanchions to a Porta-Potty outside the 

On a site visit to the farm last year, 
town officials described an “overpow- 
ering stench in both living and sleep- 
ing areas" from the nearby cows and 
observed a "fly-encrusted string trap" 
strung six feet across the living area. 

“These people have gone through 
two winters using a Porta-Potty, going 
outdoors to go to the bathroom,” says 
Salisbury zoning administrator Jon 
Filion, who has slapped the Quesnels 
with two zoning violations for not 
having a state-approved wastewater 
system for the bunkhouse. “Do you think 
that’s right?” 

Despite fines and repeated warnings 
over the course of a year and a half, the 
problems had still not been addressed 
by last month, when the town filed a 
complaint against the Quesnels in the 
environmental division of the Vermont 
Superior Court. Selectboard chair Ben 
Fuller says officials didn’t make the 
decision lightly; pursuing zoning viola- 
tions in court takes time — and taxpayer 
money. 

But Fuller says the infractions 
concern “human welfare” and ignor- 
ing them would leave Salisbury with a 
“black eye.” He says, “It was incumbent 
upon the town to do something about it.” 
Documented foreign workers would 



never be housed in such conditions. 
The accommodations of workers with 
H2A visas who work in Vermont apple 
orchards and poultry farms are subject 
to annual inspection by the Vermont 
Department of Labor. 

But undocumented workers don't 
have that luxury — and won’t until they 
get a legal pathway to work visas, as pro- 
posed in the immigration overhaul that 
passed the U.S. Senate in late June. 

For now, farmwork- 
ers remain at the mercy 
of their employers for 
housing — and living 
conditions vary wildly. 

The Quesnels own a farm in Cornwall, 
on which they reside, and another in 
West Salisbury, which town officials say 
a relative oversees. No one answered the 
door at their home in Cornwall, and the 
only phone number listed for the couple 
is no longer in service. At the dairy barn 
down the street, a teenage farmhand said 
he’d pass along a note to Randy Quesnel, 
but the farmer never called. 

At the West Salisbury farm, with its 
notorious bunkhouse, a tilted wooden 
sign affixed to the bam door reads 


“Quesnel's Dairyland.” On a recent after- 
noon, the muddy barnyard in front of the 
long, gray barn was quiet. Only a barking 
dog responded to a knock at a nearby 
farmhouse. 

Filion says he doesn't remember 
who tipped him off that workers in 
“Dairyland” might be living in substan- 
dard conditions, but he went to see for 
himself in September 2011. Instead of 
issuing a violation notice right away, he 
talked with the Quesnels, 
who assured him they’d 
fix the problems. He was 
willing to give the couple 
the benefit of the doubt, 
he says, because he was new to the job 
and sympathetic to the economics of 
dairy farming. 

But “it got to a point where I realized 
that nothing was getting done,” Filion 
says. “So I had to do something.” 

What followed was a months-long 
back-and-forth between Filion and the 
farmers. His issued the first notice of 
violation — for housing workers in what 
Filion calls the “milk house” attached 
to the bam — in March 2012. That was 
nullified when the Quesnels moved their 


uni 


workers into an RV on the property. 
But Filion pointed out that a recre- 
ational vehicle is not considered suitable 
permanent housing, either. 

Solution? They wound up right back 
where they started, “in a fly-infested 
milk house,” says Mary Anne Sullivan, 
a former member of the Salisbury 
Development Review Board. 

When Filion issued a second citation 
in August 2012, the Quesnels appealed 
his decision to the DRB. 

As part of their due diligence, DRB 
members visited the farm on September 
26 and came away “furious,” accord- 
ing to Sullivan, who has since stepped 
down from the board. “They must walk 
through manure to get to their living 
quarters ... and the explanation is, “Well, 
it’s probably better than where they 

In a strongly worded decision dated 
October 4, the DRB unanimously upheld 
Filion’s original citation. “The DRB ... is 
more than dismayed that this situation 
has been prolonged as long as it has — 
over a year,” the decision reads. “As this 
is foremost a matter of humane treat- 
ment of workers, it is also clear that a 
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remedy must be effected immediately.” 

The citizen body asked the zoning 
administrator and other elected officials 
to “urgently take all means and methods 
to immediately enforce the notice of 
violation and remedy this situation.” 

But nothing happened. Though 
the Quesnels secured the proper 
permits for an approved wastewater 
system, they never made the improve- 
ments. Members of the DRB and other 
Salisbury residents pressed the town 
selectboard to take action on the case. 

Local officials had no idea ho w to pro- 
ceed. When town health officer Jeanne 
Montross stepped into the fray last 
winter, she called state representatives, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
the Vermont Farm Bureau but received 
no clear guidance. 

“It seemed like there was this great 
void, and it was so diffi- 
cult to even get people 
to call back,” she says. 

“No one really 
wanted to touch it,” 
agrees Fuller. 

Filion discovered 
the same problem. 

He says some migrant 
worker advocates 
were only interested in 
whether the workers 
were being mistreated 
or "worked to death.” 

“People who should 
be more interested in 
the conditions didn't 
seem to be,” Filion says. 

“It’s pretty damn frus- 
trating to me.” 

Farmworker organizers such as 
Natalia Fajardo of Migrant Justice are 
quick to point out that not all laborers 
live in squalor. A success story, she says, 
is that of Carlos, an 18-year-old dairy 
worker in Addison County who has 
been in Vermont three years. Up until 
eight months ago, Carlos lived with four 
other Mexicans in a decrepit trailer; 
four slept in the bedroom and a fifth 
crashed on the living room couch. 

So Carlos and the workers pressed 
the farmer for a better living situation. 
After a few months, the farmer agreed 
to move them into a farmhouse he had 
in mind for his mother-in-law. Carlos 
recently showed a reporter his new digs 
on the condition his last name and town 
of residence not be used. 

From their house, a bay window 
looks out over green hills and rolling 
farmland. The furniture in the wood- 
paneled living room — provided by 
Carlos’ employer — is used and mis- 
matched, but comfortable. The televi- 
sion is blaring a midday telenovela 


when Carlos flicks off the set. 

Carlos counts himself lucky; he gets 
paid overtime and lives in decent hous- 
ing. He says a friend on another farm 
lives in a small tow-behind trailer with 
three other workers, with a tarp over 
the top to keep the roof from leaking. 

Housing has special importance to 
Vermont’s undocumented farmhands; 
outside of work, it’s where they spend 
all of their time, says Fajardo. "Rarely do 
you leave the house.” 

In Rutland County, a farmworker 
named Ismael showed off the brand- 
new mobile home he occupies with 
his brother. On a quick break from his 
afternoon farm chores, Ismael says he’s 
worked on seven farms during his 10 
years in the United States and that some 
came with “very bad” living conditions, 
such as holes in the floor and heat that 
didn't work. At some 
Vermont farms, he 
shared a room with four 
or five other men. 

Ismael, who also 
didn’t want his last 

dence identified, says 
one former Vermont 
employer put him in 
a bedbug-infested 
house with a broken 
refrigerator. He and his 
brother kept groceries 
in the bam, in a refrig- 
erator reserved for cow 
medicine. 

When the men asked 
the farmer for better 
housing and higher wages, the farmer 
didn’tbudge — so Ismael and his brother 
left. They turned to one agent Ismael 
says helps farmworkers find employ- 
ment on dairy farms, and the brothers 
landed in Rutland County. 

Ismael says it’s the best housing he’s 
had in the U.S. — and far more comfort- 
able than his digs in Mexico, which he 
left a decade ago. The farmer is fair, and 
gives his workers a day and a half of rest 
every week. 

“Good house, good pay, good job,” 
Ismael says. “I'm content here.” 

No one knows if the farmworkers 
living at the Quesnel dairy farm are 
satisfied with their lodging; few town 
officials have interacted with the work- 
ers, and Filion insists the original “tip” 
didn’t come from them. 

As for the Quesnels? At last 
September's hearing, DRB members 
pressed Jean Quesnel about the zoning 
violation. She stated simply; “I don’t 
think what we’re doing is wrong.” ® 
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The Bryan Memorial Gallery Pays Tribute to Its 
Namesake in a 100th Anniversary Exhibit 



A lden Bryan, a major figure in Bryan’s renderings of more exotic settings 
Vermont art history', painted pro- in this diverse show, 
fusely and traveled relentlessly Although Bryan was seemingly bom 
during his long lifetime. A ret- to paint, it was Mary’s commitment to 
respective on display at the Jeffersonville her own art that inspired him to pick up 
gallery that he founded features several a brush a couple of years after graduating 
examples of these overlapping passions. from Harvard with a degree in economics. 

“Travels With And it was an early 

Alden" includes a mentor, Gloucester 

few dozen of the DQVAM ADDDflYIIUI AT[fl painter Charles Curtis 

landscapes that Bryan Dll IHIl HT I llUAI TY1MI tU Allen, who introduced 

(1913-2001) composed 11/111 Ql HUI NflMPD Q Bryan to the beauties 

in Arizona, California. llllluLUll HUIYIlIi U of Vermont during a 

Europe, Africa, Asia i ir nn ITf I ITU joint two-week paint- 

and the Caribbean. VlIIuAIILIIT ing sojourn in the area 

IN CAP1URINB THE COLD LIGHT 
AND GLOWERING CLOUDS OF 
SJmXtS NORTHERN NEK ENGLAND, 

marking the 100th an- AS WFI I AR THF PIFRRINfl in Jeffersonville and 

niversary of his birth. n „. r nr Turinor, mn Cambridge, and whose 

When not roaming SUNSHINE OF THE TROPICS. landscapes can be seen 

the globe, Bryan was at a Jericho gallery that 

painting on and near bears his name, 

the Jeffersonville dairy farm that he and Bryan was “a master of light — it forms 
his wife, the artist Mary Taylor Lewis, pur- the backbone of his painting,” the artist’s 
chased in 1939. Several familiar panoramas grandson, Beckner Bryan, said in a recent 
of northern Vermont are mixed in with talk at the “Travels with Alden” show. 


Skies are also aii 
important element 
of his grandfa- 
ther’s works, 

Beckner Bryan 
pointed out. 

At his best, the 
artist approxi- 
mated Winslow 
Homer’s versatil- 
ity in capturing 
the cold light 
and glowering 
clouds of northern New England, as well 
as the piercing sunshine of the tropics. 
Bryan's searingly lit studies of a lighthouse 
and a Buddhist temple in Sri Lanka are just 
as convincingly composed as his snowy 
Vermont scenes. 

And, as the Gloucester paintings 
demonstrate, Bryan could at times match 
Homer’s ability to depict water in motion. 
One of the best works in "Travels With 
Alden" — and one of the eight that have 
so far been sold — is a 1940s oil titled 
“Dipnetting for Sardines.” In it, two skiffs 
billow smoke into the night sky from 
flaming smudge pots that illuminate the 
fishermen’s work. The moody contrasts 
of grays and blacks may remind viewers of 


Whistler’s nocturnes. 

Bryan was clearly a skilled painter of 
nature scenes, but his range was narrow 
and his style conservative. In “Travels 
With Alden,” he only occasionally attempts 
to depict the human form and never details 
facial features. Bryan also appears entirely 
uninfluenced by the movements that 
revolutionized the visual arts in the 20th 
century. 

He was something of a polymath, 
however. When not hauling his easel 
around northern Vermont and to distant 
lands, Bryan worked as a progressive 
dairy farmer, introducing Jeffersonville 
to the innovation of pasteurized milk. He 
also established a bakery and restaurant, 
designed the base lodge at the Smugglers’ 
Notch Resort and built the first indoor 
tennis center in Vermont 

The Bryan Memorial Gallery is another 
of his works — this one dedicated to the 
memory of his wife, who died in 1978. 
Bryan never intended the spacious show- 
him. Indeed, he 
instructed the 
| gallery’s direc- 


ts least 10 years 
£ after his death 
J before mounting 
| a comprehensive 
$ exhibit of his 
f work. “Travels 
* With Alden,” 
§ which opened 
earlier this year, 
respects the art- 

Generous as 
well as self-effac- 
ing, Bryan used the 
gallery as a place 
to show works by 
artists he admired. 


ti niies to this day. 
Assistant director jimgallugi notes that 
about 50 artists, mostly from Vermont, are 
currently represented in the gallery. 

Visitors drawn by “Travels With Alden” 
— the subject of an American Art Review 
essay by gallery director mickey mvers — can 
thus become acquainted with the work 
of several living Vermont artists. Bryan 
would no doubt be pleased to present their 
work to a broad set of potential patrons. © 


B2KS 

bryangallery.ori 
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HELLO 

my name is 


MJinooski RWcr 


What’s in a Name? The Origins 
of the “Winooski” River 


T he first installment of this feature 
suggested that die settlement 
south of the mouth of the 
Winooski River came to be called 
Burlington because of a clerical error. 

This week, we're tracing the origins of 
that river’s name. And this etymological 
investigation appears to lead to a 
marketing ploy by 18th-century real estate 
speculators. 

“The river's name has caused more 
dispute than any other place name in 
Vermont,” historian Esther Munroe Swift 
wrote in her 1977 book 
Vermont Place Names. 

Disagreements begin 
with how to render into 
English the Algonquian 
(or Abenaki) word for 
the 95-mile-long river 
that rises in Cabot 
and empties into Lake 
Champlain. 

To Swift, 

“Winooskitook” 
which, she tells 
should be pronounced 
“Weenooskee.” 

Frederick Wiseman, 
an Abenaki scholar, 
transliterates the name as “Winosik" 
in an essay included in The Mills at 
Winooski Falls, edited by Laura Krawitt. 
And local historian Vincent Feeney goes 
with “Winoskitegw" in his 2002 book The 
Great Falls on the Onion River: A History 
ofWinooski, Vermont. 

These and other historians do agree — 
more or less — on the English definition of 
the Abenaki word. Its root means “onion'' 
or “leek,'' they all say, noting that the tangy 


bulb once flourished in wild profusion 
along the river’s banks. 

Until the last quarter of the 18th 
century, the inhabitants of Vermont were 
apparently content to refer to the river 
by some variant of "Winooski.” French 
settlers respected the name that had 
been used by the original Vermonters. 
Francophones didn't call it “Oignon”; 
their early maps of Vermont tag the river 
as “Ouinouski.” 

By the 1770s, however, it had come 
to be commonly known as the “Onion 
River.” Early Vermont’s 
dominant clan 

engineered the name 
change, Swift suggests. 

Feeney notes 
his book, which 
published by the 
Winooski Historical 
Society, the small 
settlement alongside the 
river’s falls had emerged 
around that time as 
"the center of the Allen 
family's vast real estate 

In addition to battling 
Brits and “Yorkers,” 
Ethan Allen and his bros specialized in 
flipping properties to make quick profits. 
And, according to Swift, the wily Allen 
boys fully understood what’s in a name. 

“Since the Allens were buying land 
for resale," she writes in Vermont Place 
Names, “they would not have wanted to 
use any name that might remind potential 
buyers that the French and Indians were 
still romping around in New England." 
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July 13th - October 15th 2013 
Helen Day Art Center 
Stowe, Vermont 

Opening: 

Join us Saturday July 13th at 4:00 pm at 
Helen Day Art Center to start the sculpture 
walkabout, including tastings by local chefs 
along the way. A wine reception with the 
artists at the Art Center will follow. 

helenday.com/exposed 
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■writing for children 


Leonard S. Marcus 

Leonard S. Marcus is One of the worlds leading "Titers about children's books and the people 
who create them. His own award-winning books indude Dear Genius, Minders of Make-Believe, 
The Annotated Phantom Tbllbooth, Shota Me a Story! and most recendv Randolph Caldecott Tbt 
Man IITjo Cotdd Not Stop Drawing ond Maurice Sendak:A Celebration of the Artist and His JJbrk. 
Informal Talk Saturday, July 1 J. 1 JO p m , Alumni Hall 
Mating Writer Readings: Saturday, hdy 13 . 7 30 p.m . Alumni Hall 

Graham Salisbury 

Graham Salisbury grew up m the Hawaiian Islands and graduated from California State 
University, Northridge. He received an MFA from Vermont College of Fine Arts where he 
wasamember of the founding faculty of the MFAln Writing for Children St Young Adults 
He is the author of nine teen books, inducing Under the Blood-Red Sten. Blue Skin of the Sea, 
Night of the Hoteling Dogs, Eyes of the Emperor, and the Calvin Qconut series 


Don Tate 

Don Tite has illustrated or authored numerous books for children. He is the illustrator of the 
critically acclaimed Hope 's Gift, Duke Ellington's Nutcracker Suite, She laved Baseball, and Ron's 
Big Mission, among others He's the author ofthe award-winning h fee' Happened: llhtnBill 
Traylor Started To Drove. Don's illustrations also appear regularly in newspapers, magazines, 
and on products for children such as wallpaper, textiles, calendars, apparel, and paper products. 
Tim Wtnne-ionts. Garret Frevmonn-fVevr. and Don Tate (Faculty S: Guest Readings) 
Sunday July 14. 7 00 pm , College Hall Chapel 
Don Tate (Reading) Monday. July 15 , 1 .00 p m . College Hall Chapel 
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Grown-ups With Stories to Tell Go to “Camp” 
at the Green Mountain Writers Conference 



^ n t’s like camp for adults,” says 
director yvonne daley about the 
[ annual green mountain writers 
LI conference. But there’s a difference: 
Participants who spend a week relaxing 
and writing on the shores of Chipman 
Lake — locals call it Tinmouth Pond — may 
find themselves getting familiar with liter- 
ary heavy hitters. Daley recalls a particular 
late, great guest: “Here’s Grace Paley wan- 
dering around, saying, ‘Tell me about your 
writing!”' 

Daley, a veteran journalist who founded 
GMWC 16 years ago, says she also “think[s] 
of it as the opposite of bread loaf.” While 
the famous Middlebury College writers' 
conference puts prospective attendees 
through a selection process, Daley wel- 
comes novice or “emerging" writers as 


well as those with experience. She prefers 
to cap attendance at 30, to give everyone a 
chance to read aloud from their work, but 
has been known to accept up to 40 writers: 
“I’m a softy,” she says. “I want to accept 
people where they are." 

That might mean bringing together 
the well-read literary novelist with pro- 
fessional aspirations and someone who 
simply wants to learn how to convey a 
family history. The result is a relaxed 
atmosphere of camaraderie. “For many 
years,” Daley says, “we had a fellow who 
wrote kind of old Vermont poetry. As a 
literary example, it wasn't great. But it was 
thoroughly entertaining.” Arriving each 
year with his harmonica, the poet “was 
part of the conference. We loved him." 

While GMWC accommodates writ- 
ers at various levels, its instructors have 


track records. This year, fiction writers 
can study with Nichole Bernier, Boston- 
based author of the acclaimed novel The 
Unfinished Work of Elizabeth D.; poets can 
get feedback from Elizabeth powell, who 
co-edits Johnson State College’s Green 
Mountains Review. Another Vermonter on 
staff is Guilford poet verandah porche, who 
will perform at this year's conference with 

PATTY CARPENTER of the DYSFUNCTIONAL FAMILY 

Porche’s latest collection, Sudden Eden, 
was published by verdant books, a micro- 
publishing company Daley founded in 
2010. She says she intends it as an outlet 
for “well-published authors from Vermont 
who aren’t able to get a publishing con- 
tract, or people who have a book that 
is good enough to support but no name 
recognition." 

Many writers’ conferences focus on 
practical aspects of publishing, giving au- 
thors opportunities to hobnob with agents 
and editors. GMWC has no agents on staff: 
“publishing is not our primary concern,” 
its website explains. 

While writers at the conference focus on 
learning the craft through daily exercises, 
workshops and readings, the practical side 
isn’t ignored. Stuart Horwitz, founder of 
the editing firm Book Architecture and 
author of a popular book called Blueprint 
Your Bestseller, will “offer general help on 
preparing a manuscript for submission 
and publication,” Daley says. 

Daley splits her time between Rutland 
and California, where she’s a journal- 
ism professor at San Francisco State 
University. GMWC, she says, grew from 


the seeds of a writing group for fellow 
journalists that she led while on a fellow- 
ship at Stanford University in 1995. Using 
the skills she’d learned at Vermont College 
— where she earned an MFA in 1993 — 
Daley began hosting a writing group at her 
Vermont home. “That kept growing," she 
recalls, “and people wanted more.” 

While researching her book Vermont 
Writers: A State of Mind, Daley met cel- 
ebrated locals such as Paley, david budbill 
and chris bohjalian. "I started talking to 
them about creating a conference where 
Vermont writers would open up their tool- 
boxes and share their tricks of the trade 
with emerging writers,” she says. Her in- 
terview subjects became GMWC staffers. 

For her part, Daley is currently working 
on a novel called The Eye of the Beholder 
and a memoir of her journalism career 
called My First Murder, which begins in 
1989 with “the first murder I covered.” she 

About 10 conference attendees have 
gone on to trade publication, Daley notes, 
but she doesn’t want participants to see 
that as the sole benchmark of success. “I 
want people to understand that first of 
all, they’re writing for themselves, for the 
joy of the creation of their stories, for the 
understanding that brings," she says. “The 
rest is gravy." © 
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Two of Vermont’s Classical Music Stalwarts Present a Summer Concert Series 


P pH or an evening of vocal hilarity, a 
S Gilbert and Sullivan comic opera is 

™ hard to beat Just reading plot sum- 

§ m maries of the Victorian Englishmen’s 
° collaborations can induce snorts of laughter. 

In The Pirates of Penzance (1879), for in- 
w stance, the main love interest Frederic, dis- 
5 covers he has been apprenticed to a group 
z of genial pirates for his first 21 years because 
3 his nursemaid, Ruth, was hard of hearing. 
1/1 When Frederic's father issued instructions 

for the boy’s career, Ruth admits, she mis- 
£ heard ship’s “pilot” as “pirate.” 

< Actually, it’s not very funny until you 
J hear those absurd plot twists by Gilbert 
o sung in verse to Sullivan’s irresistibly hum- 
“ mable tunes. And you can do just that when 

BILL METCALFE'S 0RIANA SINGERS perform a 

3 concert version of Pirates as the second of 


five concerts in mel Kaplan's Vermont summer 
music festival this year. 

The collaboration between Metcalfe and 
Kaplan has long outlasted that of Gilbert and 
Sullivan, who broke with each other after a 
mere two decades. Seven Days recently met 
up with these two fixtures of Vermont’s 
classical music scene at Kaplan's third-floor 
office on College Street, where the musician 
— Kaplan plays oboe — runs his business 
representing other musicians. 

“We met in 1972,” Kaplan recalls — the 
year he founded the now-defunct Vermont 
Mozart Festival. “Bill came to me at my 
Charlotte farmhouse and said, ‘Can we do 
something during the summers?"' Kaplan 
was playing in the still-vibrant New York 
Chamber Soloists orchestra he founded in 
1957 — yes, 56 years ago — and Metcalfe, a 


historian who taught at the University of 
Vermont, had just been made head of the 
music department 

Metcalfe says he has a different memory 
of the birth of the Mozart Festival, which 
would last for 37 years. “It was Mel's idea," 
he insists, shaking his head. “I followed up 
by going to your barn.” 

Despite such disagreements, the rela- 
tionship has endured 41 years. Metcalfe 
conducted numerous Mozart Fest perfor- 
mances of all of Gilbert and Sullivan’s most 
popular operettas — including three rendi- 
tions of this summer's version of Pirates — as 
well as choral repertoire staples. His wife, 
Elizabeth metcalfe, who plays harpsichord 
and piano, is also a member of the New York 
Chamber Soloists. 

A more recent collaboration in which 


Kaplan engaged didn't take as well. After 
the Mozart Fest failed through misman- 
agement of funds and rained-out concerts, 
Kaplan started the Vermont Summer Music 
Festival last year as a smaller-scale, indoor 
replacement. At the time, michael dabroski, 
violinist and founder of the chamber group 
Burlington ensemble, was launching his 
Summer Serenades series. The two agreed 
to coordinate scheduling and jointly ad- 
vertise their festivals, as well as a planned 
cycle of six concerts over two years of all of 
Beethoven’s string quartets. 

That collaboration has not lasted; the 
two men cite different reasons. Kaplan says 
he will continue the Beethoven Cycle de- 
spite significant losses. 

When asked how it’s possible to persist 
in offering quality programming without at 
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What’s in a Name? « P .z3 

“Winooski” wouldn't sell, but "Onion" 
would, the Allens reckoned. And so they 
decided to call their real estate agency the 
Onion River Land Company. 

Feeney offers a more generalized 
account of the switch. The English viewed 
both the French and the Abenaki with a 
suspicion that had cultural dimensions, 
he notes. Anglophones in Vermont were 
hence keen on “eliminating Abenaki place 
names,” Feeney writes. 

“Onion River" remained the prevailing 
designation for the 75 years or so after 
Vermont became first an independent 
republic and, later, a state. 

Around 1850, however, “Winooski” 
returned to fashion, Swift relates, and 
suggests the reversion resulted from a PR 
campaign motivated by embarrassment 
over the English name. “By the mid-19th 
century,” she writes, “some residents of 
Vermont's capital city were fretting over 
the fact that their community was known 
as Montpelier-on-the- Onion.” 


That handle may even have brought 
tears to their eyes. 

Feeney's explanation for the comeback 
of "Winooski” isn’t as colorful. He 
attributes it to “romantic nostalgia about 
the region's Indian past” 

The political and cultural connotations 
having faded, the two names are now used 
pretty much interchangeably. There’s 
Onion River Sports, for example, as well 
as the Onion River Co-op, Onion River 
Chiropractic and Onion River Pottery 
(which, oddly, is located in Middlebury). 
The city of Winooski, of course, bears the 
same name as the river, as do numerous 
businesses based in Burlington's 
neighboring burg. 

It turns out that ambivalence over 
this pair of names extended well beyond 
Vermont’s borders. James Stone and other 
Vermonters who moved to Wisconsin in 
the 19 th century gave the name ‘Winooski” 
to the town where they settled. But, 
apparently unwilling to choose sides, they 
called the river that flows through the 
town “the Onion.” © 



least breaking even, Kaplan credits “a few 
generous individuals” in the area, while 
Metcalfe jokes, We’ll all end up in debtors’ 
prison.” 

Fortunately for Vermont audiences, 
Metcalfe and Kaplan cany on. In addi- 
tion to performing Pirates next Monday, 
the Oriana Singers will close the Vermont 
Summer Music Fest’s final concert with 
Mozart’s Requiem in D minor. The concerts 
allow Metcalfe to present the meticulously 
honed performances — particularly of those 
quirky Englishmen — for which he and his 
chorus are known. 

Metcalfe’s fondness for their creations 
dates to his childhood. 

“My family was not exactly Gilbert- 
and-Sullivan-mad,” he says, chuckling, 
but they nearly qualified — especially his 
English-born father and Toronto-born 
mother. “If they got the family together, 
after they’d eaten, they would repair to 
the basement and start singing Gilbert and 
Sullivan songs.” 

Kaplan and Metcalfe are excited about 
the festival’s other events, as well Kaplan 


extols the fourth concert’s New Ortord 
String Quartet, whose violinists occupy the 
first chairs in the Montreal and Toronto 
symphonies; the Canadian quartet will 
play works by Beethoven, Brahms and 
Quebecois composer Jacques Hetu. 

Metcalfe plugs the opening concert, 
titled “Viva Vivaldi.” “You think you know 
The Four Seasons ; then suddenly [guest vio- 
linist Emily Popham Gillins] plays 10 bars of 
it, and it's like nothing you've ever heard.” 

For pure levity, though, Pirates will carry 
the festival. © 






for individual concerts, or $105 Tor festival 
pass, vermontsummermusicfestival.com 
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i THE STRAIGHT DOPE bvceciladams e 



I'm curious about the effect 
of a sizable (say, 1 kilometer) 
meteorite striking the moon. 
Assuming it hit the side facing 
us, would we be able to see 
the impact or the aftermath 
(plumes of dust) with the 
naked eye? 

Kirk Anderson, Kyoto 

T his is another example 
of why the world, or 
anyway NASA, needs 
to put me in charge. 
Obviously you don't realize a 
meteorite struck the moon on 
March 17, producing an incandes- 
cent flash readily visible with the 
naked eye from Earth. Readily 
visible, that is, to anyone look- 
ing directly at it during the ap- 
proximately one second it lasted. 
Evidently no one was — it wasn’t 
until two months later that a 
NASA analyst spotted the impact 
while reviewing the telescope 
videos. 

What telescope videos, 
you ask? The ones NASA has 
been making since 2005, when 
it started keeping telescopes 
trained on the moon 10 to 12 
nights a month (whenever the 
moon is 10 to 55 percent full) 
looking for meteorites crashing 
into it. Astronauts may camp on 
the lunar surface for extended 
missions some day, the space 
agency reasoned, and since the 
moon has no protective atmo- 
sphere, getting brained by incom- 
ing meteorites is a nontrivial risk. 

To get an idea of how nontriv- 
ial, NASA began counting visible 


strikes. So far it’s tallied more 
than 300. The one on March 17 
was the biggest so far, 10 times 
brighter than anything seen 
previously, although nowhere 
near the hypothetical 1 kilometer 
catastrophe you’re talking about. 
This rock was more like a foot in 
diameter and weighed maybe 90 
pounds. 

Still, it was traveling close to 
56,000 miles per hour and had an 
impact equivalent to five tons of 
TNT, gouging a crater perhaps 65 
feet across. NASA has asked the 
scientists operating the Lunar 
Reconnaissance Orbiter, now 
mapping the moon’s surface, to 
take a picture of the March 17 
crater, and they expect to get 
around to it later this year. 


That’s why I need to be run- 
ning things. I concede that as a 
practical matter there's no need 
to get crater photos right this 
second, and if meteorites slam 
into the moon in March and we 
don’t hear about it until May, 
that’s likewise no big deal. By 
the same token, if there were a 
two-month delay announcing 
the results of the Stanley Cup 
finals — to pick another realm 
where objects move at 56,000 
miles an hour and you can’t tell 
what happened till you see the 
replay — would it really matter in 
the grand scheme? No. However, 
that attitude doesn’t make for 
happy fans. 

Same with the lunar meteor- 
ite watch. The main benefit the 


space program offers the aver- 
age civilian is the chance to see 
cool pictures, and here we have 
the cosmos putting on continu- 
ous fireworks for free. But all we 
get are some fuzzy shots taken 
through an earthbound, 14-inch 
telescope — Google "lunar mete- 
orite video” to see for yourself — 
and they arrive two months late. 

If NASA wants to keep those 
appropriations rolling in, it'll 
have to do better than that. The 
Hubble Space Telescope can 
take extraordinarily detailed 
photos of objects in space due 
to its vantage point in low Earth 
orbit, where it’s free of atmo- 
spheric distortion. The Hubble, I 
acknowledge, is too important to 
waste on shooting videos of lunar 
car wrecks and is too clunky 
for moon photography anyway. 
(Among other shortcomings, 
it can’t shoot the whole lunar 
surface at once, but rather must 
piece it together from 130 sepa- 
rate shots, which won't work for 
fleeting phenomena such as me- 
teorite strikes.) 

The meteorite watch, how- 
ever, gives us a plausible scien- 
tific excuse to launch a spacecraft 
optimized for high-res lunar vid- 
eography. I’m happy to make the 
case for this to the relevant par- 
ties. (“Congressman, do you want 
to see our astronauts squashed 
like bugs because we were too 
cheap to take decent pictures 


of incoming rocks?’’) If NASA’s 
interested, I’m available for a rea- 
sonable fee. 

Make no mistake, there's 
plenty to see. In its first 18 
months, examining less than 
an eighth of the lunar surface, 
the NASA monitoring program 
recorded 54 meteorite impacts 
big enough to produce flashes 
of light visible through an Earth 
telescope. Sixteen hours of moni- 
toring during one meteor shower 
captured 27 visible impacts. 
Given some skillful editing, imag- 
ine what that would look like on 
HDTV. 

But you asked what would 
happen if a kilometer-wide rock 
hit the moon. Not only would it be 
readily visible on Earth, it’d leave 
quite a gouge on the lunar surface 
— a crater 9.5 miles across, assum- 
ing the meteorite came straight 
down at 35,700 miles an hour. If 
it struck at the same speed as the 
May 17 boulder, it’d release the 
equivalent of 7.8 trillion tons of 
TNT, which would probably be 
visible in broad daylight. 

We're not likely to see any- 
thing like that soon. Even for the 
Earth, a larger target, a 1 kilome- 
ter asteroid strike occurs once 
every million years. But video of 
more typical lunar impacts, if we 
were set up to record them prop- 
erly? Don’t know about you, but 
I’d definitely click “play." 
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HANKIE A VERMONT CABBIE'S I 


Remembering the Garlic 


F or us cab drivers, inclement weather 
both giveth and taketh away. On the 
one hand, fewer people venture out 
when it rains; on the other, those 
who do brave the weather take more cabs. 
Yes, I'm talking about another soggy week- 
end plying my trade in Burlington, and the 
punster in me would call it a wash. 

I was driving a young couple to their 
home in the Land of Condos, otherwise 
known as South Burlington’s Kennedy 
Drive. They seemed well matched: he, 
gregarious with a shaved head and tall, 
muscled build; she, easy to laugh, also tall, 
and with the high cheekbones and chis- 
eled good looks of a runway model— very 
European. 

“Oh, no, James," the woman said, “you 
know what we forgot? The freaking garlicl 
How did we do that, the most important 
ingredient of all?” 

‘Don't worry about it, honey,” he said. 
“You know what we can do? Cabbie, could 
you stop at the Price Chopper on Gracie's 
corner? It’s 24 hours.” 

“Sure thing," I replied. "But if you don’t 
mind me asking, what's up with garlic at 
midnight? It sounds a little mysterious.” 

The woman laughed. “My parents are 
coming to visit tomorrow, and we're plan- 
ning a big Bosnian meal. Earlier today we 
cut up all the ingredients and put them 
in containers, but we forgot the garlic, 
which is only the most important thing in 
Bosnian cooking. We’re making cevapi, a 
very traditional, classic dish made with 
grilled, minced meat — sometimes lamb, 
sometimes beef — and vegetables and tons 
of garlic.” 


"Oh, man, that sounds delicious,” I 
said. “About an hour ago, coincidentally, I 
drove a couple of Bosnian girls down North 
Avenue. They were speaking Bosnian to 
each other, which I didn’t know, and I asked 
them if they were speaking Portuguese. 
They thought that was hilarious.” 

"I know some Bosnian people who live 
in that neighborhood. Did you get their 
names? What did they look like?” 

“No, I couldn't tell you their names, but 
they were both young and lively. I remem- 


ber one had on yellow pants and the other 
was wearing, like, bright red pants." 

I paused for a moment, realizing how 
dumb I sounded identifying people by the 
color of their pants, and added, “This is not 
helpful, right?" 

Chuckling, she said, “No, not really. 
You know, a lot of Bosnian people came 
to Burlington in the '90s, after the geno- 
cide, but many have since moved to other, 
mostly bigger, cities once they established 
themselves." 

Her casual allusion to the tragic events in 
the Balkans just 20 years ago — events that 
were simply part of her life — struck me in 
its poignancy. Nestled in the tranquil Green 
Mountains, it's easy to forget that darkness 
can descend any time, anywhere, and in the 
blink of an eye. This disheartening thought 


made me remember how fortunate I feel to 
live in a community that has welcomed ref- 
ugees fleeing oppression and brutality from 
all over the world. I think the presence of 
these newcomers has made us a stronger 
and richer community. Challenging though 
it may be, I'm convinced that diversity is a 
beautiful thing. 

“How about you?” I asked. “Do you 
think about moving?” 

“No, not me," she said, and in the 
rearview mirror I saw her smile sweetly at 


her partner. 'Tve made a life for myself in 
Vermont." 

When I pulled up to the supermarket, 
James said, “Jovana, you want me to come 
in with you?” 

“No, it’s fine. I can take care of it.” 

Jovana entered the Price Chopper, and 
I cut the engine. James kicked back in the 
rear seat, a happy man. Nothing makes 
life better than a good partner. I turned 
sideways in my seat to face my customer 
and said, “I gotta say, she's a beautiful girl. 
You’re one lucky man.” 

“Oh, I know how great she is, believe me. 
Her folks coming up to visit is, like, a big 
deal. Her parents and mine each came up 
with half the money for the down payment 
on our condo, so I know her folks don't hate 
me. But when we’ve visited them, her dad 


is constantly stuffing me with Bosnian food. 
'Eat this, try this thing.' Now I’m getting the 
chance to turn the tables on the guy. Jeez, 
I hope the meal turns out right. Jovana is a 
great cook, thank goodness.” 

James’ nervousness was completely un- 
derstandable; pleasing the in-laws is a big 
deal. Young couples often don’t realize this: 
When you settle down, your mate's family 
is part of the package. It’s said that no man 
is an island — and, for better or worse, nei- 
ther is a couple. Even if a duo escapes to 
the other side of the country, family is an 
inevitable stowaway in the moving truck 
of each partner's mind. So my advice — not 
that anyone’s asking — is that, one way or 
the other, it’s best to make peace with the 
whole crazy lot of them. 

Jovana stepped back into the taxi with 
an entire braid of garlic hanging around her 
neck. Giggling, she said, “What do you say, 
James? Do we got enough?” 

“I'm glad I’m not a vampire," I said — 
not a great joke, but they can’t all be. 

As we pulled up to their condo, Jovana 
said to James, “I know it’s late, but I’d like 
to prepare the garlic before tve go to sleep. 
What do you think?” 

James smiled and took Jovana’s hand. 
“Sure, baby," he said. “Tomorrow's gonna 
be a long day, so I’m with you — let's get 
crazy with that garlic tonight.” © 
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DDHMICC I AMR Thirty-Six hours in NEWPORT, 

a r\Ul v ll<JL LMIlU a city waiting to happen 



T ell someone in Vermont that you’re headed 
to Newport for a few days and their reaction 
is likely to be something along the lines of 
“Newport ... Vermont?" 

Yes, Newport, Vt. The state’s northernmost city, 
better known for its economic struggles than its lei- 
surely pursuits, has been generating mostly positive 
news of late: about eager developers, new restaurants 
and a gleaming indoor water park at nearby Jay Peak 
Resort that attracts tourists all year round. 

Chief promoter of this land of plenty is Bill Stenger, 
president and CEO of Jay. He's been utilizing the fed- 
eral EB-5 program — which gives green cards to 
foreigners who invest at least $500,000 
in economically depressed rural re- 
gions across the U.S. — to attract 
$600 million of development 
projects to the area. 

The expectation of en- 
terprise — in a place that 
desperately needs it — 
has already rebranded 
Newport as a burg on 
the verge of a radical 
transformation, a city 
waiting to happen. 

“Today, we’re look- 
ing at a community that 
has a lot of qualities to it, 
a lot of business opportu- 
nity,’’ says Stenger. "With 
patient capital and a diverse 
range of jobs, we’re going to 
really thrive.’’ 

Stenger’s indoor water 
park is up and running, 
but Newport is waiting on 
Walmart; AnC Bio, a South 
Korean company that manufac- 
tures artificial human organs; a 
German window manufacturer; a 
hotel and conference center; and 
an expanded airport. Those devel- 
opments are expected to create 
more than 5000 jobs, from high- 
level tech positions to dishwasher 
and construction gigs. In a city 
with fewer than 5000 residents, 
that's a game changer. 

Meanwhile, the nonprofit 
Newport City Renaissance 
Corporation is working to make 
downtown attractive to tourists and 

Is Newport ready to be a destina- 
tion? We packed our bags and drove 
north to find out. 


The view from 
3800 feet 

Newport State Airport sits 
next to the grassy Coventry landfill 
and across the street from the farm 
where Phish played their muddy 
2004 “farewell” concert. Built in the 
1940s for military purposes, the airport 
sees approximately 20 flights a day — in 
good weather. It’s also the international 
headquarters of Lakeview Aviation, whose 
proprietor, Daniel Gauvin, runs a flight school, 
rents aircrafts and gives aerial tours to tourists 
like us for $160 a pop. We decided to climb on 

The son of Canadian immigrants, Gauvin 
grew up on a dairy farm in Newport. Before he 
got his pilot license in 2003, he ran his own farm 


in the area. "Farming’s a tough life,” he told us. "I just got 
tired of giving blood and getting nothing in return.” 

From the air, Newport looks like an idyllic settlement 
jutting out into shimmering Lake Memphremagog, a 
patchwork of churches, bridges and houses surrounded 
by water. Much of it was built in the late 1800s, during 
the lumber boom, when Newport was a major stop on the 
railroad line between Boston and Montreal. 

In the '30s and '40s, Newport’s International Club 
had the largest dance floor in New England. Up to 2000 
Vermonters could boogie to Louis Armstrong, Glenn Miller 
or Louis Prima, all of whom gigged there. 

Newport today is not so glittery. Like many North 
Country towns, the city has been in slow decline since 
the 1950s, when the mills began to close. A handful of ski 
clothing manufacturers stayed until the 1990s, but after 
they left, Newport hit rock bottom — aided, Stenger says, 
by increasingly restrictive tax and travel policies along the 
Canadian border. 





Unemployment 
rose, businesses on 
Main Street shut down 
and rents dropped so 
low that the city began 
to attract a dispro- 
portionate number 
of the state’s welfare 
recipients. The 2010 
census found that the 
median income was 
$33,526; one in five 
Newport residents 
was living in poverty. 

There's a different plan for Newport's future. 

From his four-seat 1967 Piper Cherokee 140, 

Gauvin swooped over the sites of the proposed 
developments: over the hillside where the new 
AnC Bio plant will be built; the field where a 
150,000-square-foot Walmart has been proposed; 
the waterfront strip mall that will become Newport’s first 
hotel and conference center; the old hospital being con- 
verted into 80 market-ready apartments. 

“The Northeast Kingdom has always been a high un- 
employment area," Gauvin said as he soared over town. 
To oppose the development, he added, “would be selfish." 

He assessed the sky. “We’re gonna do a little cloud 
surfing,” Gauvin said, and 
pointed the plane 
Jay Peak, which is 30 
minutes away by car. The 
mountain’s dramatic ski 
slopes are visible from the 
Newport area. From the 
air, the resort looked like 
the Emerald City, only 
made of wood and steel. 

We noticed numerous 
large construction sites 
dotting the landscape. 

The roof of the water 
park reflected the clouds 
as if it were a giant mirror. 

Within 45 minutes, 
we were safely back in 
the terminal, with its 
worn couch and pop- 
corn machine. Patricia 
Sears was there, too. 

She's the sole employee 
of the Newport City Renaissance 
Corporation, a nonprofit working to 
revitalize Newport’s Main Street, and 
has been collaboratingwith Gauvin for 
the past six years on plans to expand 
the airport. Thanks to grants from the 
Federal Aviation Administration and a 
$20 million investment from Stenger, 
within a few years Newport could 


have a larger terminal, 
foreign-trade-zone 
warehouses and a longer 
runway. Next month, 
Glover’s Parker Pie is 
opening up a restaurant 
in the terminal, which 
will have a killer view 
of the two 4000-foot 
runways. Plans are 
under way to extend 
of them 1000 feet: 


Peak. 

“It’s a monster up 
there," said Gauvin. 
“You gotta feed it.” 

Sears worked in 
international community development for 12 years in 
Washington, D.C., before moving to Lowell 
10 years ago with her husband, an Orleans 
County native. After many years of dealing 
with spotty internet connections in Africa 
and Nepal, she was humbled to find her 
new home in the Northeast Kingdom wasn’t 
much more technologically advanced. So 
she began writing 

of necessity" 
for amenities 
she missed. 

The area got 
its first fiber-optic internet 
services in 2006. 

Sears is hopeful but 
realistic about the pace 
of change in Newport. At 
the airport, she predicted, 
“I don’t expect scheduled 
flights for another 10 years.” 

We piled into her Subaru 
and headed downtown. 


Reuben on rye; Megan went for a grilled cheese sandwich 
spiked with Michelle’s Spicy Kimchi, made in Craftsbury 
Common. 

“We caught the Newport’s-gonna-be-great bug," said 
Breault, explaining why he and his partner left Florida to 
come north to “retire." A few doors down from the market, 
in a space that was once the town's department store, 
he's upping the ante; Breault and others are opening the 
Northeast Kingdom Tasting Center, an indoor local-foods 
market, at the end of this month. 

Inside the cavernous space, Breault showed off the 
poured-cement bar that will anchor Brown Dog Bistro, 
accommodate charter his newest venture. “Our first priority will be Northeast 
flights to and from Jay Kingdom products," he said, as well as a few from south- 
ern Quebec. That means local trout, duck, eggs and meat 
from nearby purveyors such as West Glover’s Tangletown 
Farm, which will also sell from an adjacent meat butchery. 

The bistro might also have lines running directly to the 
basement, where Eleanor Leger, co-owner of Eden Ice 


NEWPORT’S- 

GONNA-BE- 

GREATBUG. 

STEVE BREAULT 


Food is fuel 


Seven minutes later, we ar- 
rived at the Newport Natural 
Market and Cafe, which Steve 
Breault has co-owned for the 
last three of its 30 years. It's a buzz- 
ing local-food emporium where 
customers shop for groceries, 
comb the salad bar and sip coffee 
at cafe tables. The deli sells sand- 
wiches made with local breads and 
cheeses, and we sampled two for 
lunch: I got a creamy, hot turkey 


Cider, will soon move her cider-making operation. She’ll 
sell her ciders, along with local cheeses, in 
a retail shop just inside the tasting center’s 

In the back of the space, bakers Cinta 
Aherns and Jocelyn Bourassa will turn out 
muffins, breads and pastries. It’s a big step 
up from their tiny Main Street storefront, 
which won’t be around much longer. Next 
year, the block it now occupies is slated for 
demolition. That will make room for the 
Renaissance Block, which will house a brew- 
pub, restaurants and some retail stores. 

Newport's food movement has a slogan: 
“Newport: Fresh by Nature." It also has a promotional 
event, “Taste of Newport,” dreamed up by the Newport 
City Renaissance Corporation to acquaint locals and 
visitors with the city’s burgeoning food scene. As partici- 
pants walk from restaurant to restaurant in the compact 
downtown, they sample signature dishes designed to offer 
glimpses into the region’s tight-knit farm-to-table culture. 
We missed the second “Taste of Newport" by a week. 


Destination: Newport 

Our Swedish-inspired bed-and-breakfast was an easy 
walk from Main Street. Owner Ruth Sproull and her 
Maltipoo, Phillip, greeted us at the door of the charming 
red and yellow house. Then Sproull instructed us to take 
off our shoes. 

Sproull is American, but her inn, Little Gnesta, has a 
distinctly Scandinavian feel due to the crisp, minimalist 
interior design — almost everything is white, silver or 
earth toned. Our room was spacious and clean, the bath- 
room stocked with Newport-made Mountain Country 
Soap, including a patchouli-scented Aging Hippie hand 
and body wash. 
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PROMISE LAND «, 


Sproull, a spritely woman with short, 
bleach-blond hair, counts herself among 
Newport’s unlikely but energetic new res- 
idents — and she’s one of several women 
who have bought houses on Prospect 
Street over the last few years. Originally 
from California, Sproull has had many 
professions — bakery owner, advertising 
copywriter and founder 
of Wisconsin’s first online s' 
newspaper. When she 
decided she wanted to 
start an “eco” bed-and- 
breakfast, she scoured 
the country for a suitable 

“I knew what I wanted 
to do and I looked around 
for a place to do it,” Sproull 
said. When she visited 
Newport, she intuited 
that it was on the brink of 
something big. “Somehow 
in my life I’ve always been 
ahead of the curve,” she 

But Sproull also liked 
the fact that Newport 
wanted to control its 
growth. “It puts the brakes 
on sprawl and reverses it," 
she said, trying to explain 
Newport's “form-based 
code” — a municipal plan- 
ning strategy' that consid- 
ers the look, structure and 
design of new development rather than solely its function, 
enabling greater zoning flexibility. 

Speaking of planning, we’d booked a cocktail cruise for 
that evening. Turns out the Northern Star, which once plied 
the waters of Lake Champlain, is now 
doing the same on Memphremagog, 
a 31-mile-long lake that straddles the 
U.S.-Canadian border. 

When bad weather canceled the 
cruise, we decided to rent a kayak so 
we could see the city from the water. 

Chris McFarland, proprietor of Clyde 
River Recreation, hooked us up with 
a two-seater in Gardner Park. He also 
told us about growing up in Newport in 
the 70s. “My old man owned a bar at a 
boat marina," he recalled. “There were 
pizza joints on Main Street.” 

By the time McFarland finished 
high school, however, things were 
bleak. “There were no jobs here,” he 
said. He moved to New Hampshire to find work — fiber- 
optic switch testing and landscaping — before moving 
back to the area six years ago to start his outdoor recre- 
ation company in nearby West Charleston. 

McFarland is optimistic about the redevelopment 
plans for Newport. “Tf it creates jobs, hopefully everything 
else will follow,” he said. He supports a proposed Walmart 
Supercenter, which will be the largest in the state. Like 


many of his neighbors, 
McFarland currently drives 
an hour and a half to Littleton, 
N.H., to shop. 

Won’t a giant Walmart 
imperil the Pick & Shovel, 
downtown Newport’s 

sprawling general store? 
McFarland doesn't think so. 
“Unfortunately, if you don’t 
like the color of the underwear 
there, you’re out of luck,” he 
quipped. 

It was the first of many Pick 
& Shovel underwear refer- 
ences we’d hear in arguments 
for and against a new Walmart 
No sooner had we launched 
on Memphremagog equipped 
with whistles — a Coast Guard 
requirement when boating on 
international waters — than it 
started to pour. We took shelter 
under some birch trees behind Vista Foods, a supermarket 
whose loading dock faces the lake. 

It turned out to be the very spot 
where Newport’s developers plan to 
build a hotel and 
convention center 
in 2014, a project 
that Stenger told 
us will have a “sta- 
dium kitchen” to 
show off Vermont- 
made foods. Tony 
Pomerleau is the 
landlord of the 
Waterfront Plaza, 
which lines the 
southeastern edge 
of the lake. He’s 
letting the cur- 
rent tenants — the 
supermarket, Rite Aid and a few small 
stores — ride out their leases until then. 

Out on the town 

After drying ourselves off back at Little 
Gnesta, we headed out to sample the 


city’s food and nightlife — our hopes were high for the 
former; we were pretty skeptical about the latter. Newport 
has a dense urban center, so it took only four minutes to 
reach our first stop: Lago Trattoria. 

Owner Frank Richardi opened his bistro in 2001, 
long before Newport was on the upswing. “We looked at 
Newport and thought, in 20 years, this place is really going 
to take off' Richardi told me last year. “It was one of the 
last areas of New England that hadn't been overbuilt" 

With a four-sided bar and an encyclopedic menu, Lago 
is a bustling spot. The actor Donald Sutherland — who 
has a home just over the border in southern Quebec — is 
a regular customer, a waitress told us, confiding that he 
loves the lamb chops. We ordered a few, and they were 
scrumptious: charred and glistening on the outside, suc- 
culent on the inside. Also praiseworthy was Richardi’s 
buttery lobster ravioli, seasoned with the herbs grown on 
the restaurant’s back deck. 

We saved room, though, as we had planned a night of 
“app surfing.” From Lago, we moved on to Le Belvedere, 
an elegant, 2-year-old tapas place. Inside, comfy leather 
chairs face the lake. As luck would have it, it was sushi 
night, and we nibbled nigori as the last wisps of pink faded 
from the sky over Memphremagog. 

Sunset meant it was time to check out Newport’s bar 
scene. Our pilot, Dan Gauvin, had recommended Jasper’s 
Tavern, one of the city's longtime watering holes. Inside, 
we were surprised to find Eden Cider's Eleanor Leger sit- 
ting at a table with her Illinois distributor, their table lit- 
tered with small, crushed plastic cups. “I was a Jell-0 shot 
virgin," joked Leger, who had apparently just downed one. 

DJ Speedo — an aging hippie with a long, gray beard 
and tie-dyed shirt — spun requests from his laptop as he 
sat on small stage festooned with a paper full moon and 
twinkling lights, leftover decorations from a recent semi- 
formal dance. 

Speedo, who told us he is a two-time world champion 
line dancer, is one of two regular DJs at Jasper's. He 
became our nightlife guide: When Jasper’s closed, he ad- 
vised, we should check out 
the Pub & Grub. 

It wasn’t hard to find. 
We spotted a sea of smokers 
loitering in a parking lot on 
the backside of Main Street. 
They milled in and out of a 
low door, above which was 
tacked a piece of paper 
printed with the name of 
the bar. We ducked into the 
dim, low-ceilinged dive. 
The dance floor was teem- 
ingwith teenagers bumping 
and grinding to Shakira. We 
were at least a decade older 
than everyone, but when 
Speedo showed up, the kids 
hugged him warmly. “Most 
of them are banned from all 
of the other bars in town," 
he said, chuckling as we 
leaned against a pool table. 
“In fact, even the bartender 
is banned.” 
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In the bathroom, Megan 
met a gaggle of college-age 
girls taking selfies in the 
mirror. When she told them 
she’d come from Jasper’s, 
they informed her that 
that's where old people 
go. The girls said they 
prefer to drive 45 minutes 
to Lyndonville when they 
want to go out. "This 
place is usually dead,” a 
girl named Augusta told 
Megan. “But it’s some 
guy's birthday today.” 




Culture shock 

The next morning, we regaled inn- 
keeper Sproull with our late-night ad- 
ventures. She was surprised we’d found 
enough downtown activity to stay out 
until midnight. To atone, we trekked 
up Prospect Street, which winds along 
a steep hill to St Mary Star of the Sea, 
an imposing 1918 granite church with 
two soaring towers and the city’s best 
view of Memphremagog. The old 
convent next door was recently leased 
to Rural Edge, an organization pro- 
viding transi- 
tional housing. 

The Catholic 
school beside it 
sits empty and 
abandoned. 

Looking for 
a little culture, 
we strolled 
back to Main 
Street and 
popped into the 
MAC Center 
for the Arts, 
where we found 
handmade 
pottery and 
furniture, paint- 
ings, kimonos, and 
handspun wool. Jim 
McKimm founded 
the cooperative gal- 
lery six years ago 
with a $10,000 grant 
from the Vermont 
Community Foundation. Since then, 
50 artists have joined. 

One of them, Isobel Marks, was 
working the gallery that day. Originally 
from Montreal, Marks and her hus- 
band got their green cards 15 years ago 
and relocated to the area. “We wanted 
to be close to Newport,” said Marks, 


noting she made a small investment 
in the tasting center. “I 
believe in it so much.” 

She’s not the only new Newport 
cheerleader we met that day. Paul 
Dreher, Newport's zoning administra- 
tor, grew up here before leaving for 
architecture school and a career in 
New York City. In 2008, he returned 
to his hometown and, when the pre- 
vious city planner left unexpectedly, 
Dreher got the job. Now, he’s the father 
of a newborn baby and passionate 
about all things 
Newport. 

first task as city 
planner was to 
write Newport’s 
ballyhooed 
form-based 
code, versions 
of which he’s 
now working 
on for South 
Burlington and 
Huntington. 

“A form-based 
code stops 
sprawl in its 
tracks,” he said, 
echoing Sproull 
as we walked 
through Newport’s 
streets together. 
In 2009, the 
American Institute 
of Architects 
chose Newport as 
a Regional/Urban Design Assistance 
Team location. A handful of architects 
visited the city over three days, chart- 
ing its assets and generating ideas for 
how to improve livability — which in- 
cluded revamping the planning code. 
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Dreher recounted the story of a dollar- 
store chain that recently wanted to 
open a branch in Newport. “We told 
them, Tine, but the front of the 
has to look like this, and the doors need 
to be this far apart.'" The company 
chose to go elsewhere. 

We walked to the Summer Street 
neighborhood to look at one of 
Newport’s simplest yet most effec- 
tive innovations: its 
first urban community 
garden. We found it in a 
clearing ringed by rental 

As recently as three 
years ago, Summer Street 
was known as a high- 
crime area, and residents 
hung out at all hours 
in the parking lot at its 
center. When Dreher 
suggested that the city 
try and turn that lot into 
a community garden, 
resident Jennifer 
Bernier was skeptical. 

“You're insane!” she 

told Dreher, even though it bothered her that some people 
had begun referring to her neighborhood as “the ghetto." 

The city secured a municipal planning grant to cover 
some of the $15,000 cost, and donations from other local 
businesses — for things such as seeds, a shed and garden- 
ing supplies — flowed in. Two summers ago, the parking 
lot was removed and a 5000-square-foot garden took its 
place, filled with semicircular raised beds containing kale, 
carrots, lettuce and tomatoes. 

“Foot traffic went 
down. Crime went down,” 
said Dreher. Residents 
started lending a hand 
in the garden and taking 
home fresh produce. 

Before the community 
garden, Newport was con- 
sidered one of only two 
“food deserts” — urban 
neighborhoods lacking 
access to affordable fresh 
food — in Vermont, accord- 
ing to the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. Vermont’s 
other food desert is 
Winooski and Burlington’s 
Old North End. 

Bernier, who now 
coordinates, volunteers 
and spends much of her 
time at the garden, said 
she wouldn't let her 
children play outside 
before. “Now we have 
barbecues, and the older 

people come out of their houses to sit,” she said. Bernier 
reprimands teenagers who cross though the garden 
without offering to help. 


claimed spaces through- 
out the city, and Bernier 
oversees them all. Last 
year those gardens 
produced 1700 pounds 
of vegetables. Some 
of the food also goes 
to Newport’s dynamic 
farm-to-school program, 
which operates a popular mobile truck called the Lunch 
Box van. 

As we were leaving, Bernier picked a fuchsia-colored 
Valentine radish, brushed it off and handed it to me. It 
was tangy and exquisitely earthy. “We planted these 
three weeks ago," she said proudly. “They grow incredibly 
quickly.” 


Old Newport 

: sense of a shifting tide in Newport is 
palpable. We felt it everywhere we went 
— in a new community center and gallery 
called the 99, where owner Diane Peel was 
setting up for a neighbor- 
hood movie night; at the 
East Side Restaurant & 

Pub, a waterfront local fa- 
vorite we found bustling 
on a Friday afternoon; 
and around the breakfast 
table at our B&B, where 
tourists oohed and ahhed 
about the area's natural 
beauty. Everyone wanted 
to talk about the new 
Newport. 

But not everyone buys the hype. 

Near the end of our stay, a man across 


or picture!" he shouted. 

Mike Cyr, a tattoed barrel of a guy 
with a bandana cinched tightly around 
his head, lives in nearby Brownington. He was in Newport 
with his family visiting his ailing mother, who was about 


FOR A REASON 


to move out of her home. After snapping a few family 
photos, I asked Cyr, who owns a roofing business, 
what he thinks about the development plans for 
Newport 

“I personally don’t think it’s gonna do any good," 
he said. “I lived here for 30 years, and I haven’t seen 
it change once. They built that big state office build- 
ing, but that didn’t help.” The Hebard State Office 
Building was constructed, along with a waterfront 
boardwalk, in the '90s. 

Angelina McAlister, a stay-at-home mom of six, 
nodded her head in agreement, though she admitted 
she’s looking forward to the Walmart “Pick & Shovel 
has a lot, but not if you’re on a budget,” she said. 
McAlister is skeptical about those promised new jobs 
— she said they aren’t likely to go to people who, like 
her, have lived in Newport all their lives, but instead 
to more educated newcomers. “What we need is more 
training for the people here,” McAlister added. 

A lot of the folks she was talking about are employed 
at the Pick & Shovel. The massive, block-long complex 
opened in 1977 as a tiny hardware store owned by Tim 
Hamblett Over time, he and his family gradually patched 
on departments — clothing, an ice cream window, a sugar- 
ing operation, even a pet shop with tarantulas and iguanas. 
When Newport’s Ames Department Store closed about 
10 years ago, Pick & Shovel also became the go-to place 
for small appliances. Its retail space now covers an entire 
block and 36,000 square feet. Another 40,000 square feet 
nearby is given over to warehouse space. 

You have to check out the Pick & Shovel, locals had 
been telling us since we arrived in Newport. So, at the end 
of our visit, we finally did. 

In one doorway, two employees were assembling a 
basketball hoop for a customer. Within earshot, a woman 
debated vacuum cleaners. Another young employee 
handed out free popcorn. It was a scene that hovered 
somewhere between small-town general store and, well, 
big-box retailer. 

Upstairs, we located the infamous underwear wall 
pegged with white Hanes Hi-Cut briefs and some sports 
bras. “The great debate is that no one can find underwear," 
observed Greg Hamblett, Tim’s son, who runs the store 
with his brother, Chris. It's clear that he’s heard all the ar- 
guments for and against greater selection 
in Newport. “We have underwear. Yes, it 
may not be Walmart pricing. At least we’re 
trying." 

Hamblett and his family seem some- 
what anxious about Walmart's arrival, 
especially as it will be sited in neighbor- 
ing Derby and will possibly draw off the 
southward flow of Quebecois consumers 
that usually come to Newport. 

“Nobody wants more competition, but 
that’s the nature of business," he reasoned. 
“I shop at Walmart; everyone shops at 
Walmart. If we’re decent retailers, we’ll figure out how to 
zig and zag if we need to.” 

The bigger issue, Hamblett pointed out, is that 
Newport needs to grow, and if that includes a Walmart, 
so be it — as long the city retains its character. “We live 
in little Northeast Kingdom, Vermont, for a reason," he 
said. “I think it would be a shame if we turned into South 
Burlington.” ® 

C.H. & M.J. 
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Wealthy Living 

Book review: Saved: How I Quit Worrying About Money and Became the Richest Guy in the World by Ben Hewitt 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 



I s Ben Hewitt’s new book a manifesto 
disguised as a memoir, or a memoir 
disguised as a manifesto? The title, 
Saved: How I Quit Worrying About 
Money and Became the Richest Guy in the 
World, suggests a personal journey. Skip 
ahead to the book’s conclusion, a five-page 
“Conscious Economy Manifesto,” and 
you’ll get wind of a more didactic bent. 

Like fellow Vermonter Bill McKibben, 
Hewitt has a tendency to disarm readers 
with folksy personal 
anecdotes before 
blindsiding them 
with social critique. 

The question he 
poses in Saved is a 
worthy and urgent one: Can Americans 
stop defining their “net worth” in dollars? 
Using the tools of memoir, Hewitt makes 
a laudable effort to answer that question 
without preaching to the choir. Whether 
he succeeds in reaching his broad target 
audience is the question. 

Saved is the story of three people. One 
of them is Hewitt, the Cabot farmer and 
journalist who gained national notice 
with The Town That Food Saved: How One 
Community Found Vitality in Local Food, 
an examination of Hardwick's role in the 
burgeoning locavore movement. 

In Saved, we learn that Hewitt doesn’t 
make much money from his dual occupa- 
tions: breaking an American taboo, he tells 
us exactly how much. His mortgage is paid 
off, and his family lives frugally and sustain- 
ably, but this doesn't stop him from worry- 
ing “over the belief that I should be accumu- 
lating monetary wealth in preparation for 
an unknown future. Why?” he continues. 
“Because it's what I’ve been told I must do; 
it's what we all have been told we must do.” 

An alternative arrives in the form of the 
book’s second lead character: Erik Gillard, 
a young Plainfield environmental activist 
and wilderness guide. When Hewitt intro- 
duces us to Gillard, the latter earns $10K 
a year and lives in a 96-square-foot cabin 
sans plumbing and electricity. Unlike his 
comparatively affluent friend Hewitt, 
Gillard spends zero time fretting about 
money, preferring to enjoy the pleasures of 
his simple life. When he frets, it’s about the 
fate of the planet. 


Our third central character is the book’s 
reader — or the type of person Hewitt ap- 
pears to posit as his target reader. This 
reader is a more conventional sort than 
the author or his friend — so conventional, 
in fact, that Hewitt goes out of his way 
to make statements such as, "I think it’s 
important for you to know that Erik is not 
a kook.” Later, he acknowledges that his 
treatment of Gillard as an exemplar may 
strike the reader as “rather far-fetched and 
generally unlikely.” 

In short, the assumed reader is some- 
thing of an antagonist. When Hewitt 
writes, “Erik Gillard's self-imposed frugal- 
ity might serve as a fable,” he’s portraying 
Gillard not just as a model to emulate. 


but as a fable in the other sense, too. The 
average American reader, he suggests, may 
have trouble seeing a happy poor person as 
anything but a strange fiction. 

I’d venture to guess that in Vermont, 
where "transition town” and “tiny house” 
are terms heard daily, most people count a 
few such “fables" in their social circle. But, 
while Gillard’s lifestyle might not raise 
so many eyebrows around here, Hewitt’s 
main point stands. 

That point is that even those who reject 
the ideals of American capitalism — such 
as the author — may not be able to jettison 
the fears that drive it. It's one thing to de- 
nounce big banks, another to stay sanguine 
as your retirement accounts plummet. For 


Hewitt as for so many other Americans, he 
writes, “The year 2008 was ... a period of 
tremendous fear.” For Gillard, it was just 
another year. 

So how does Hewitt learn from Gillard 
to stop worrying about money and love his 
precarious financial state? I’m not spoiling 
much by revealing that, in brief, Hewitt 
learns to avoid consumer debt (which 
he already did); to embrace networks of 
mutual dependence — that is, to barter 
tools and labor, to request and offer help 
— and to be at peace with his inability to 
amass significant savings for the future. 
He reaches these conclusions through 
interactions with Gillard and a long look 
at the history of American currency, which 
teaches him that money is just a fiction we 
all made up. Yes, even gold. 

In die “unconscious economy,” Hewitt 
argues, we accept this fiction without 
question. We make it the centerpiece of 
our lives — the very definition of “secu- 
rity.” In the “conscious economy" that he 
proposes, we learn to separate the “worth” 
of an object, occupation or social relation- 
ship from its imaginary dollar value. 

In the process, we gain the only true 
security, the “deeper well of prosperity” 
from which Gillard draws. “It’s hard to 
care so much about money when you have 
found alternative ways to secure at least 
some of the basic essentials of human sur- 
vival,” Hewitt writes persuasively. “When, 
to put it simply, you aren’t scared." 

If all this sounds familiar, that’s because 
it is. The roots of the frugality movement 
go back to the Stoics, who argued that 
contentment lies in accepting and even 
embracing life's hardships, rather than in 
hoarding good stuff we can’t use or take 
to the afterlife. It’s a compelling message 
that runs contrary to innumerable trends 
in contemporary American life, starting 
with the gospels of growth and “positive 
thinking." 

As a reader receptive to that message, 
I found myself frequendy wondering why 
I was so frustrated with this book. We all 
have our personal issues with money — as 
Hewitt demonstrates — and my reaction 
owes something to mine. But the frustra- 
tion has a more objective cause, too. In his 
eagerness to convince his readers that Erik 
Gillard is not a kook or a folktale, Hewitt 
shows a tendency to talk down to us and 



to hand-wave away potential objections to 
his thesis. 

Sure, it's easy to depict our consumer 
desires as vapid. (Hewitt is especially fix- 
ated on Siri as an emblem of everything 
wrong with our culture.) It’s equally easy 
to dismiss social media as “little more than 
the monetization of our relationships." 
But it's not so easy to wish away concerns 
about, say, how a poor person is going to 
pay for health care. 

We’ve all heard the stats: For more and 
more Americans, medical costs factor into 
personal bankruptcy. In the single passage 


household or Gillard's may not work for 
yours. His aim is not to berate those who 
lack his particular “freedom to reff ame my 
relationship to money and wealth” — only 
to make them consider alternatives. 

Yet there are times when an air of 
condescension infiltrates the narrative. 
Perhaps it’s simply because Hewitt’s style, 
while deft and lucid, can be precious. A 
soundbite such as, “We feel iPhone poor 
because we are, in fact, I-poor" is unlikely 
to sway a reader for whom a smartphone 
is not a status symbol but a tool. And read- 
ers may feel as if they’ve been transported 


THAT POINT IS THAT EVEN THOSE WHO REJECT THE IDEALS 


MAY NOT BE ABLE TO JETTISON 
THE/MTHATDBIVEIT. 


he devotes to this topic, Hewitt acknowl- 
edges that health care is “fantastically ex- 
pensive,” and a prime reason why so many 
Americans cling to stressful, unfulfilling 
jobs. Then he quotes the stats on diabetes 
and other lifestyle-related ailments, which 
lead him to conclude that this sorry situa- 
tion poses little threat to those who prac- 
tice healthy living in a local food system: 

While it is true that I cannot protect 
my family from every single health 
crisis, it is true that by making in- 
formed decisions about how we eat 
and otherwise care for ourselves, 
we can absolve ourselves of much 
of the risk associated with the con- 
temporary American lifestyle. We 
place tremendous importance on the 
quality of the food we consume, and 
on ensuring that our lives remain 
as stress free and Jull of beauty as 
possible. These factors, as much as 
anything else, provide our "health 
insurance." 

It’s a fine sentiment to have, and no 
one can deny the benefits of a wholesome 
lifestyle. But tell this to any organic-eating, 
clean-living family that has endured an 
unexpected health emergency and found 
itself deep in the debt hole. Until we change 
the conditions that make health care such 
an extraordinary expense, this particular 
financial fear won’t be easily dispelled. 

Granted, Hewitt makes sure to ac- 
knowledge that what works for his 


back to a schoolyard lecture on sharing 
when Hewitt informs them, “Surprise, 
surprise — it actually feels good to take 
responsibility, not only for ourselves, but 
for one another.” 

The thing is, it’s not such a surprise. 
We already talk plenty in Vermont about 
community spirit and mutual interdepen- 
dence; what we do not talk enough about 
is how to practice those values in the con- 
text of the larger, "unconscious” economy. 
Hewitt shows us how a woodsman/activ- 
ist and a writer/farmer might do so. But 
can an urban software engineer achieve 
a happy distance from money fears? This 
book, which repeatedly expresses disdain 
for the sphere in which that engineer 
makes a living, has no answer. 

With any luck, readers will hammer 
out their own answers as they meditate 
on Hewitt’s manifesto. For all the limits 
of his highly personal approach, he’s done 
us a favor by cogently posing the right 
questions. Saved may not save you from 
financial anxiety. But it will force you to 
ask yourself what kind of future you’re 
squirreling away that dough for — and 
whether you might be better off investing 
in the here and now. © 

B Saved: How I Quit Worrying About 
Oie World. Rodale Books, 224 pages. 

Burlington, phoenixbooks.biz 
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Sage on Stage 

Theater review: Tuesdays With Morrie at St. Michael's Playhouse 



O ne thing a college student 
taking courses online will 
never have to endure is a 
professor who spits egg salad 
in his or her face. But that may be the 
student's loss. Just ask the millions of 
readers who made Mitch Albom's book 
Tuesdays With Morrie: An Old Man, A 
Young Man, and Life’s Greatest Lesson a 
best seller when it was first published in 
1997. 

The book chronicles Albom’s rekin- 
dled friendship with Morrie Schwartz, a 
Brandeis University sociology professor 
from whom Albom took classes in the 
late 1970s. Albom was moved to seek out 
his former teacher some 16 years after 
receiving his diploma when he learned 
Schwartz had been diagnosed with the 
fatal illness amyotrophic lateral sclerosis 
(ALS), aka Lou Gehrig's disease. Albom’s 
book inspired a 1999 TV movie starring 
Jack Lemmon and Hank Azaria and a 
2002 stage adaptation, coauthored by 
Albom and Jeffrey Hatcher. A produc- 
tion of the play is currently running 
at Saint Michael’s Playhouse at the 
McCarthy Arts Center. 


In its unadorned simplicity, the St. 
Mike’s staging, directed by Kenneth 
Kimmins, illustrates well what makes 
Albom’s tale so enchanting; Schwartz 
has something worthwhile to say, and 
Albom has the good sense to listen. 
Talented professional actors Christian 
Kohn and Bemie Passeltiner honor the 
essence of this humane exchange with 
sensitive, at times understated, turns as 
Mitch and Morrie, respectively. 

As Mitch, Kohn is also the play’s nar- 
rator. He speaks directly to the audience 
at intervals, providing backstory about 
his Brandeis years and later describing 
the hectic life that the postgrad meetings 
with his mentor are interrupting. Past 
and present collide for Mitch so seren- 
dipitously that, were this story not true, 
its turns of events might strain credulity. 

Despite his promise to stay in touch 
with his favorite professor, Albom lost 
contact with Schwartz as he built a highly 
successful career as a sports journalist 
— against his teacher’s advice to pursue 
his passion for music. When Schwartz 
was diagnosed with ALS, his strikingly 
positive outlook caught the attention of 


the producers of TV's “Nightline,” who 
booked him for an interview with Ted 
Koppel. Albom chanced on that inter- 
view while channel surfing one night 
and decided to look up the old man. 

As depicted onstage, the reunion is 
awkward at first. Mitch is unsure how 
to respond to Morrie's cavalier attitude 
toward his imminent and uncomfortable 
demise. But by the end of that first meet- 
ing, Morrie has charmed Mitch anew, 
and he agrees to return the following 
week — deadline stresses and the logis- 
tical challenges of distance be damned. 
(Mitch's home base is Detroit; Morrie is 
in West Newton, Mass.) 

Mitch's decision to resume seeing his 
teacher for regular "office hours” points 
as much to something missing from 
Mitch’s life as to Morrie’s wealth of in- 
sight This aspect may be one of the sto- 
ry's best hooks for a wide audience; It's 
not merely an evocation of a remarkable 
human being but a reflection on how a 
character more like the rest of us — the 
goal-driven Mitch — fields tough ques- 
tions about his life’s core values. These 
questions haunt Mitch from the moment 


he leaves Morrie’s side after their initial 
reunion, compelling him to return. 

As Mitch, Kohn turns in an ener- 
getic performance that spans a broad 
emotional range. He visits Morrie after 
their long separation largely out of 
obligation, mixed with a dash of guilt. 
Kohn is believably self-absorbed, but his 
Mitch shows enough humanity to allow 
Morrie a point of emotional contact. The 
ambitious yuppie has not so completely 
devoured the thoughtful young man 
Mitch once was as to erase all feeling 
for this influential figure. Kohn deftly 
externalizes the unique emotional ten- 
sion of confronting the past — the prom- 
ise it held and the promises he made. 
He doesn’t enroll 
in Morrie's last 
course right away. 

But even as Mitch 
describes, with a bit 
of alpha-male swag- 
ger, his fast-paced, 
high-flying lifestyle, 
one senses his deep 

to explain to trim 
what the hell it all 
means. 

Passeltiner’s 
Morrie, for his part, 
appears to know 
precisely with 
whom he’s deal- 
ing. He embraces the reunion with his 
former student with puckish irony, as 
if knowing and delighting in how un- 
comfortable his openhearted welcome 
makes Mitch. Passeltiner plays Morrie 
in this vein for much of the play, repel- 
ling moroseness and self-conscious pro- 
fundity. Yes, Morrie is a font of wisdom, 
but he and Mitch also share laughs at 
some of the aphorisms Morrie makes 
up on the spot It’s as if the two of them 
know that, thanks to Ted Koppel, the 
world expects Morrie to be pithy, when, 
really, he's just being true to himself — 
which is all he’s ever asked of Mitch. 

Like Kohn, Passeltiner brings to his 
role a complexity that makes somber 
moments, such as when Morrie talks 
about his mother’s death, less predict- 
able than they might be, and more 
real. He's a large presence in this play 


— ineluctable Death as well as comic 
relief — but Passeltiner stakes out his 
territory with finessed acting, a wry 
tone and an easy smile. 

In a program note, director Kimmins 
intimates that his approach to directing 
Kohn and Passeltiner was essentially 
to “stay out of their way." Surely he 
deserves substantial credit, however, 
for his cast’s stage chemistry and keen 
comic timing. Even the heavier mo- 
ments — there are not many, though 
the play’s premise offers a pretty strong 
clue about one outcome — crackle with 
vitality. Tuesdays With Morrie is not 
without its sentimental beats. But, from 
scene to scene, its drama is more subtly 
wrought through 
highly nuanced 
performances. 

On opening 
night, in the first 
half of the play, 
some of that nuance 
strained against 
blocking that 
seated Mitch and 
Morrie shoulder 
shoulder on the 
almost-bare stage. 
Their exchanges 
showed the audi- 
ence the actors in 
profile, diminishing 
the effect of facial 
expressions and limiting the projection 
of Passeltiner’s voice. In later scenes, 
Morrie receives Mitch while lying in bed 
and faces the audience more directly. 

Despite Morrie’s increasingly limited 
range of motion, Tuesdays With Morrie 
hums along breezily over roughly 90 
minutes without intermission. The 
meaning of life — spoiler alert — is not 
resolved by the final curtain, but in this 
crisp production each moment is lived 
to the fullest. ® 



THE ST. MIKE'S 
STAGING ILLUSTRATES 
WELL WHAT MAKES 
ALBOM’S TALE 
SO ENCHANTING. 



Quarry Hill Club 

THE SUMMER PLACE 


Join Us tor the Day or tor the bummer! 

Single Pool - $250 • Family Pool - $500 
Day Passes: Single: $12 • Family Day Pool/Tennis Pass: $30 
Includes 2 Swimming Pools ( 1 adult-only), 4 Tennis Courts, 

Tennis Instruction, Volleyball, Half-Court Basketball, Clubhouse, 

Snack Bar & Grill, Beer, Wine, and Poolside Margaritas! 

SPECIAL GATHERINGS & COMPANY PICNICS ONSITE 

Convenient in-town 4 acre site -40'x80' white tent poolside 


270 Quarry Hill Road, South Burlington VT 
862-5200 •quarryhillclub@aol.com 
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VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


Read our newest blog for daily news, reviews, 
interviews and musings on local visual art, music, 
theater, film, fashion, books and more. 


50TH ANNIVERSARY: TAKE $50 OFF WITH THIS AD! 
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Making the Cut 

Forging meaty links, Bridge Street Butchery is a nexus for the Mad River food system 



Y ears ago, Jeff Lynn met his des- 
tiny on a trip to Italy. The New 
England Culinary Institute- 
trained chef considered him- 
self a fish specialist, but visiting a small 
salumeria in that country opened his 
mind. “It was just outside Tuscany, and 
it was a tiny, tiny place. I just remember 
the smell, the look of the place — it was 
really neat,” Lynn recalls. 

When he moved to Warren 15 years 
ago, Lynn dreamed of opening a similar 
store in the area. But it took a spate of 
bad weather in Vermont — really bad 
weather, in the form of Tropical Storm 
Irene — to motivate him to make the 
dream reality. 

Following the storm's devastation in 
Waitsfield, Jason Gulisano closed his 
Green Cup Cafe at 40 Bridge Street, and 
the Gulisano family rebuilt the site, turn- 
ing it into something of a food hub. The 
sprawling building now holds bakery 
Sweet Simone’s and ice cream parlor 
Scout’s Honor under the collective 
z banner of the Sweet Spot, as well as the 
rustic, Euro-style restaurant Peasant. By 
5 the fall of 2012, there was only one space 
g left. 

g Over dinner at Peasant that fall, Lynn 
S told his wife he wanted to take over the 
space next door and finally realize the 
idea he’d been harboring for so many 
p years. On December 14, he opened 
g Bridge Street Butchery with a counter 
A full of the best foods the Mad River 
3 Valley has to offer. Fresh fish and meats 
o are available for home chefs to prepare 
however they want, but Lynn’s biggest 
sellers include marinated fish, home- 
5 made sausages and local veggies. It’s a 
z one-stop shop for the Valley’s growing 
g gustatory bounty. 

Good relationships with other local 
businesses are at the core of Bridge 
Street Butchery’s success, Lynn says. 
Suzanne Slomin’s airy, tangy levain 


breads, formerly sold at Kingsbury 
Market Garden’s farm store, now fly 
off the shelves on Thursdays, Fridays 
and Saturdays. A cheese case is packed 
with whole wheels of frontages from 
nearby von Trapp Farmstead and other 
Vermont cheese makers. 

When he worked at the now-closed 
Sweetwood Grill & Bar in Warren, 
Lynn was the first chef to cement a re- 
lationship with Ethan Wood of Wood 
Mountain Fish. Wood now makes 
regular trips to fill Lynn’s case with baby 
octopus, Acadian rockfish and whatever 
delicacies Massachusetts fishermen 
have to offer. 

Lynn’s mother, Suzee, a former nurse, 
staffs the Butchery’s counter. One of 


the store's trademarks, she says, is that 
customers get a fresh lemon with each 
purchase from the fish case. 

This reporter uses hers to make a 
lemon-cilantro beurre blanc with day- 
boat cod purchased at the butchery. The 
fish is exceptionally fresh and meaty, 
as it is at top-flight restaurants and the 
few other Vermont retailers that Wood 
supplies, including South Burlington’s 
Healthy Living, Burlington’s City 
Market and the Woodstock Farmers 
Market. 

On a recent Thursday, Lynn fires up 
the grill in the grassy area out back of 
the store overlooking the Mad River. At 
lunchtime, tables out there fill up with 
diners enjoying sandwiches made from 


house-roasted beef or imported Italian 

Those same customers may well be 
fans of Lynn’s most popular marinade 
for fish. Made with curry, coconut and 
local lemon balm, it features small doses 
of curry and garam masala that impart 
a surprisingly earthy flavor. Anything 
soaked in the marinade tastes like a 
more complex, less sweet version of 
Thai satay. “We can’t keep up with it, we 
sell so much of that,” Lynn says. “We do 
skewers, octopus, scallops.” 

Today, the marinade has been per- 
meating a big, meaty slab of swordfish. 
Lynn serves it grilled over what could 
best be termed a baby Caprese salad, 
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Heart of 
the Run 

A CRAFT DISTILLERY 
OPENS IN WINDSOR 
Vermont’s craft distilling 
wave seems to be headed 
exponentially upward. Yet 
another local vodka has 
debuted this summer, from 
a brand-new microdistillery 
that shares land with 
harpoon brewery in Windsor. 
Owners peter jillson and 

ANNE MARIE DELANEY opened 
AMERICAN CRAFTED SPIRITS 

six weeks ago. Their first 


Windsor’s great river farm, 
which Jillson distills into 
a slightly sweet spirit that 
visitors can sample straight 
or in a daily cocktail — such 
as a watermelon martini 
— in the distillery’s tasting 


Within two months, 
Jillson and Delaney hope 
to release a gin — and, 
down the road, a whiskey. 
“There’s quite a demand 
for whiskey right now, 
but we’re trying to stay 
conservative and grow 
organically," Jillson says. 



product, SILO Vodka, is 
now for sale there and in a 
handful of Vermont liquor 
stores, where it retails for 
$34.99 and sports a sketch 
of a grain silo on its bright- 
red label. 

Jillson crafts the spirit 
on a custom-built German 
column still. “It's like a 
musical instrument, and it 
sort of looks like one, too,” 
he says of the glimmering 
contraption, which visitors 
can gawk at from behind 
a glass wall in the tasting 
room. “If you work it the 
right way, with the right raw 
materials, it’s fun to sort of 
make it sing.” 

For now, the raw mate- 
rial is organic grain from 


American Craft Spirits 
was funded in part by 
a roughly $100,000 
loan from the Vermont 
Economic Development 
Authority, and it’s the 
latest food-related 
business to land in the 
Windsor Industrial Park 
on Route 5. Harpoon, 

VERMONT FARMSTEAD 

cheese company and the 

SUSTAINABLE FARMER — with 

a creemee stand and 
a wood-fired outdoor 
pizzeria — also operate in 
the complex, along with an 
outdoor tour company and 
a sculpture garden. 


Riverside Redux 

SWEET MELISSA'S OPENS IN MONTPELIER 
The corner of Montpelier’s Langdon and Elm streets 
came to life again last Wednesday when sweet melissa's 
opened in the building where Langdon Street Cafe 
closed last winter. 

The Eames Brothers Band, Red Hot Juba and 
TallGrass Getdown were all part of the opening week 
lineup at the music venue, bar and restaurant, whose 
interior is still taking shape. 

“We haven't really slept,” says co-owner tom 
mooo, who also runs and operates moog's place in 
Morrisville and has a toddler at home to boot. Moog 
and his crew — including his partner, katie bora, as 
well as jason and melissa merrihew — have spent the 
past two months working “18- to 20-hour days” to 
renovate the spot. That entailed tearing out outdated 
systems, crafting a pine bar, refinishing the floors, 
and painting the ceiling black and the walls various 
shades of purple. 



A stage dominates one corner, and bands play there 
every night that Sweet Melissa’s is open — for now, 
Wednesday through Saturday evenings; eventually, six 
nights a week, Moog says. 

Behind the bar, beers from lost nation brewing and 
others flow from a tap system that issues from above 
rather than below — thereby sidestepping the problem 
of basement flooding, which happens sporadically at 4 
Langdon Street. 

The food remains a work in progress, Moog says. 
Sweet Melissa’s tables are still being built, and chef 
carrie henry is putting the finishing touches on the 
complete menu, which will debut after the kitchen is 
fully operational. For now, revelers can choose from 
small bar plates — such as jalapeno poppers stuffed with 
Gouda and cream cheese — and wings, a couple of salads 
and a few panini. “This will not be a burger place,” Moog 
emphasizes. 
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Making the Cut «p.3 B 

with tiny cherry tomatoes, pearls of 
Maplebrook Fine Cheese mozzarella 
and finely chopped basil. 

For his own lunch, Lynn enjoys a 
rustic, Basque-style stew composed of 
lobster, shrimp, littleneck clams and 
baby octopus in white wine and lobster 
stock reddened with pimenton. “He’s a 
good chef, isn't he?” asks Suzee after our 
shared meal. 

That ambiance of motherly warmth 
helps make 40 Bridge Street unique. 
Lisa Curtis, co-owner of Sweet Simone’s, 
knows what it’s like to have mom help- 
ing out. Her parents, Sam and Barbara 
Gulisano, live in the building. 

“I really like the family dynamic," 
Curtis says. “My parents are always 
there, and it’s [Lynn] and his mom, too. 
It’s nice to have the dual moms being 
present in all our lives.” 

Add Peasant co-owners Chris Alberti 
and his wife, Mary Ellen, and it’s one big, 
happy family on Bridge Street. Happy, 
that is, so long as there are no more de- 
structive storms. 

Given the building’s history, that 
threat always looms. During lunchtime 
on a recent weekday, Sam Gulisano 
walks along the picturesque plot abut- 
ting the Mad River with a troubled 
look on his face. He hasn’t needed to 
put down sandbags since last fall’s 
Hurricane Sandy, but with warnings of 
an impending four inches of rain follow- 
ing the near-constant deluge in recent 
weeks, Gulisano and his tenants fear the 
water may have nowhere to go but up. 

“It’s scary. I won’t sleep tonight,” 
Lynn says. “I called my insurance agent 
first thing this morning to make sure 
everything was current." 

Fortunately, no damage ensues this 
night or the following week — though 
Lynn says another hour of rain probably 
would have caused a flood. The frequent 
alerts for a fight-or-flight response have 
forged bonds not just among the deni- 
zens of the building but among all the 
business owners on Bridge Street. “I’ve 
never worked in an environment like 
[this],” Lynn says of the interbusiness 
cooperation. 

Bridge Street’s foodie enterprises 
have another thing in common: a desire 
to support the agriculture of the Mad 
River Valley. The butchery recently 
began selling pots of lettuces and herbs 
from local farmer Dave Hartshorn’s 
latest project, Green Mountain Harvest 
Hydroponics. More veggies are still to 
come from Waitsfield’s Small Step Farm. 
Over the winter, that produce is likely to 
appear in the form of pickles similar to 
those the butchery currently sells, such 


as sweet-and-spicy ramps and crunchy 
dilled carrots. 

For all the vegetables and fish it sells, 
the store is, as its name indicates, pri- 
marily a butcher shop. Ironically, Lynn 
says his biggest challenge has been 
sourcing local meat. “The slaughter 
schedules never match when I need it,” 
he laments. 

Part of the problem is that Lynn's 
business model rules out freezing any- 
thing: There's no freezer in his part 
of the building, and he plans to keep it 
that way. That's not a problem when 
his entire inventory turns over every 
two days, Lynn says, but remaining fully 
stocked can be an issue. He often relies 
on such high-quality out-of-state farms 
as California’s Niman Ranch for cuts he 
can’t get locally. 

One of Lynn’s steadiest suppliers is 
Vermont Whey Fed Pigs, just up the 
road at von Trapp Farmstead. The well- 
marbled porkers provide the meat for 
his rotating variety of sausages. Fresh 
Italian links (both sweet and hot) and 
garlicky bratwurst are among the most 
popular, but the butchery also focuses 
on dry curing, just like that inspiring 
Tuscan salumeria. 

Lynn’s summer sausage blends the 
pork with local beef for a creamy burst 
of smoky fat. His toothsome soppres- 
sata is flecked with big chunks of black 
peppercorn. Long Island duck-breast 
prosciutto is aged in the refrigerator 
for 90 days yet remains almost as soft 


as fresh meat. These provisions, along 
with grainy mustard, Slomin’s bread and 
some of Lynn's pickles, make it easy for 
home cooks to assemble a restaurant- 
worthy butcher board. 

The butchery’s appeal hasn't been 
lost on locals. Next door at the Sweet 
Spot, John Vitko of Scout’s Honor Ice 
Cream says for impromptu entertaining, 
he’ll run over to the butcher shop for 
fresh oysters. After a long workday, he'll 
pick up Faroe Island salmon for dinner 
with his family. 

Between sellingprepared sandwiches 
and soups at lunch and raw ingredients 
for dinner, Lynn says that he, his mother 
and their assistant, Justin Ricketts, are 
“wall-to-wall busy” from lunchtime until 
6:30 p.m., Tuesday through Saturday 
(Sunday service ends at 2 p.m.). “We 
have to run to lock the doors,” Lynn says 
about closing each day. “I think people 
are really digging shopping three or four 
days a week for fresh.” 

It took a surprisingly long time for 
agriculturally focused Waitsfield to 
get a butcher shop of its own. But resi- 
dents, both locals and snowbirds, seem 
to deem the Bridge Street Butchery 
worth the wait. “I think it has brought 
life back to the area,” neighbor Curtis 
says. “It's a nice addition.” © 
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Entrees 
& Exits 

A NAME CHANGE IN 
WATERBURY. FRO-YO 
IN BURLINGTON AND 
FAREWELL IN WELLS RIVER 
Juni is no longer in the 
Dog Haus. Executive 
chef martin smith tells us 
that Juni’s Dog Haus, the 
creative hot dog eatery 
at Waterbury's cabot 
annex, now goes by juni’s 
take out in the wake 
of a cease-and-desist 
order from California. 
The complainant was a 
Pasadena-based mini- 
chain called Dog Haus. 


“We got a letter from a 
high-powered southern 
California attorney 
saying we were in direct 
copyright infringement," 
Smith says. Turns out, 
the other Dog Haus is 
starting a national fran- 
chise campaign, and its 
owners were concerned 
about confusion. 


On June 29, Burlington 
got its first taste of the 
279-strong orange leaf 
frozen yogurt franchise. 
The spacious location at 
192 College Street is now 
host to the city’s newest 

ALEX GRUBER, who owns 
the franchise with his 
father, james, says he fell 
in love with Burlington 
in college while working 
for the Lake Monsters. 


“I absolutely loved 
Burlington and knew this 
was where I wanted to 
be,” he recalls. 

After earning his MBA 
from Clarkson University, 
Gruber worked for his 
uncle as a rotating man- 
ager for four Orange Leaf 
stores in Massachusetts. 
Realizing the downtown 
Burlington market had 
room for just such a busi- 
ness, he began searching 
for spaces. 

The College Street 
location allows for plenty 
of seating alongside a 
flat-screen TV, sure to be 


a boon when it’s too cold 
to go outside with frozen 

From a menu of 65 
flavors, Gruber offers 16 
different options at any 
given time. Currently, 
the menu includes 
uncommon flavors such 
as banana, oatmeal 
cookie (those two are 
placed side by side to 
facilitate swirling), 
“wedding cake” and root 
beer float. Thirty-five 
toppings include fresh 
fruits and granola for 
health junkies, as well 
as popping boba, cereal 
and marshmallow sauce 
for those looking for big 
flavor, damn the calories. 


When paul sarkis pur- 
chased Warner’s Gallery 
Restaurant in Wells 
River in 2010, his goal 
was to make his adopted 
homeland healthier with 
wholesome Lebanese 
food. On July 28, sarkis-s 

MEDITERRANEAN RESTAURANT 

will close for good. 

“It's a painful deci- 
sion. I’m so depressed, 
so upset, so mad. I can’t 
do nothing to change 
it,” Sarkis says. The 
academic-tumed-restau- 
rateur says he waited for 
his chef to find another 
job before announcing 
the closing, but he knew 
it was coming after 
$150,000 in losses. 

“I was completely 
rejected by the local 
community,” Sarkis 
says, and adds that the 
only business he got 
was from customers 
visiting from Boston, 

New York, Montreal or, 
occasionally, Burlington 
or Montpelier. 

Sarkis believes his 
fatal mistake was banning 
the deep fryer from his 
restaurant and refusing 
to cook the French fries 
that locals love. Instead, 
the Beirut native offered 
12-course mezze dinners 
made with local meat and 
vegetables and olive oil 
from his parents’ garden 
in Lebanon. “I went 180 
degrees, and the locals 
here are not ready for it,” 
Sarkis says. “But I cannot 
sell you things I will not 

In the restaurant’s 
remaining weeks, Sarkis 
will serve a la carte 
dinners on Friday and 
Saturday only. He says 
his new lamb chops are 
worth the trip. 




What’s on 
this week 




Wednesday Jazz - The Paul Asbell Trio / 8PM 
Friday - DJ Luis Calderin presents ‘The Carnival’ / gPM 
Saturday - Hot Waxx/ gPM 

Juniper is now open for breakfast. 
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CITY HALL PARK & 
ST. PAUL STREET 
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86 St. Paul Street 
dinner tues-sat 5pm - 10pm 
lunch tues-fri 11:30am - 2pm 
bluebirdtavern.com 


A Gastropub 
by Any 
Other Name 

First Bite: Griffin's Publick House 


W ho can say for sure what 
“gastropub” means? 
Decades after the term 
first appeared — in 
England, used for pubs that were 
banishing boiled meat and getting 
creative in the kitchen — the word is 
still applied loosely. It’s commonly 
attached to what I used to call “pubs 
with decent food,” and by that measure, 


vowed that he and his culinary team 
would create something a little more 
upscale — with a raw bar, wood-fired 
flatbreads and 14 taps. Sous chef Brian 
Garvison invoked Bluebird’s ethos as 
he hinted at the menu he and chef Paul 
Kropp were planning: “Fresh, clean, 
good products, using good techniques 
and putting out some of the best food 



gastropubs blanket the Western world 
from Brighton to Biloxi. 

The term first crept into the Vermont 
vernacular when Burlington’s Bluebird 
Tavern opened in 2009. It has since 
been used to describe eateries ranging 
from the Farmhouse Tap & Grill to 
Waterbury’s Prohibition Pig — places 
with “curated” beer lists, house-cured 
meats and more panache than one 
might find at the average local hangout. 

This spring, Rutlander Darwin 
Harder announced that he hoped to 
open such an establishment in Rutland: 
Griffin’s Publick House. Harder 
lamented that the existing pubs in 
Rutland were “kind of run down,” and 


After a long-awaited visit to Griffin’s 
last week, I came away convinced that 
the gastropub concept has been so 
watered down it holds little meaning. 

Instead of stepping into a Spotted 
Pig-esque interior, we found ourselves in 
what looks like, well, a bar: dark, muggy 
and staffed with fierce-looking bartenders 
with bottle openers wedged beneath 
black armbands. Some nights, there’s $2 
Amstel Light; on others, Jim Beam Honey 
might be doing a promotion. Almost all 
the tables are high tops, and on the night I 
visited, a mix of people filled the bar itself: 
clutches of boisterous young women, 


food 


fiftysomething couples out for the night 
and lone drinkers nursing pints. In the 
back, a DJ was spinning the Outfield’s 


offered as a topping for flatbread — so we 
ordered them on half of our Margherita 
pie. Though the crust was crisp and 


“Your Love” behind a vinyl banner that almost buttery, only a few tomato slices 


SHORT RIBS ARE 
IN HEAVY SUPPLY 
AT GRIFFIN'S 


announced his compan, “Music That 
Moves You.” 

“Well, I guess this is Rutland,” my 
friend remarked. 

That was an easy out, I argued; 

Rutland is as diverse as any other place 
in Vermont, and judging the pub by 
its looks was a mistake. Still, I had a 
sinking feeling we were in for a letdown 
I’d experienced with other promising 
new spots: when the thrill fades into 
disappointment as the kitchen dumbs 
down the food to sell more of it. 

Once we were seated at our own 
high top, the menu 
offered a spark of 
promise. Kropp and 
Garvison came up 
with an imaginative 
bill of fare that draws 
heavily on small plates 
and flatbreads. Both 
chefs have since left 
Griffin’s, but their 
selections remain: 
a charcuterie plate, 
house-cured duck 
confit and poutine 
topped with short ribs. 

We ordered with the 
abandon of the truly 
hungry, then sipped 
our beers — a Sixpoint 
Sweet Action for me — and watched the 
poker-faced DJ spin '80s favorites. 

The first dish to arrive, a fish stew, 
spilled artfully from its bowl. Mussels, the kitchen 
scallops and clams poked up, and a pair Beef for 
of king crab legs crossed the top. Just 
looking at it made us salivate — and we 
looked at it for a while, because we had to 
ask and wait for utensils. 

Some of the seafood was certainly 
plump and fresh — especially the 


adorned its gooey, cheesy top. ' 
kind of like an open-face grilled-cheese 
sandwich,” my friend remarked. When 
we asked our waitress if this was indeed 
the Margherita, she explained, “Our 
Margherita is more of a white pizza.” 

And we guessed the short ribs were 
pork, because the leathery little slices 
didn’t taste like beef. 

After about 45 minutes, pulsing 
green strobe lights filled the room as a 
remix of Michael Jackson’s “Beat It" and 
Journey's “Don't Stop Believin’” blared 
from the speakers. I raised a glass to 
the recently departed 
Tony Soprano, as well 
as to acknowledge my 
growing sense that 
Griffin’s was perhaps 
a better place to drink 
than to dine. 

My fish and chips 
were almost delicious 
enough to redeem the 
entire meal: The flaky' 
hunks of haddock had 
steamed inside a yeasty 
beer batter, their golden 
shells almost paper- 
crisp. Griffin’s fries were 
floppy and passable, 
■ though the tartar sauce 
lacked pucker and 
like mayonnaise. 

The burger should be a barometer of 
any gastropub, and Griffin’s menu says 
Boyden Farm Natural 
rsize patty. However, 
what my friend ordered as medium-rare 
arrived overcooked, gray and dry. He 
couldn't finish it. 

By this point, we were a bit sullen. 
The crowd was younger than when we’d 
arrived, the music louder. It w 


seemed m 


mussels and one of the crab legs. Yet the try a beer float of vanilla porter beer and 
pallid broth seemed based on chicken chocolate gelato, then make a swift e> 


bouillon, and inside the second crab 
leg we found mealy, pulverized flesh 
accompanied by an ammonia-like odor. 

(My friend looked up this phenomenon 
and concluded that the crab could have 
been dead on arrival.) 

A plate of grilled shrimp and quinoa 
also had asplit personality. The enormous 
shrimp flanked a sculpted mound of after 
quinoa, a tangle of sauteed vegetables and given that dinner 
a pyramid of sliced avocado. Though the 
shrimp were savory and crisp, the quinoa 
was bland and unseasoned, the avocado 
hard and underripe. 

Onward. Short ribs are in heavy supply 6r 

at Griffin’s — they’re added to poutine, Qsti 
arranged over mac and cheese and 


When I tried to order one from 
our waitress as she cleared our plates, 
however, she cheerily informed us the 
kitchen had closed. Without further 
explanation — or inquiring why we 
hadn’t finished our food — she walked 
away. We looked at our phones: It was 
10:30, and we had been seated shortly 
gh, we thought, 
from 5 to 10 p.m. 
But a heads-up, or even an empathetic 
look, would have helped assuage our 
disappointment. © 




A TASTE 0F SUGARBUSH 


Taste Romance: an overnight stay at Clay Brook luxury hotel, with massage, outdoor 
pool and hot tubs & Timbers Restaurant Wine Dinner, a 5-course dinner with wine 
pairings, Thursdays on JulylSth, August 15th, September 19th, and October 17th. 


10.53.SUGAR | sugarbush.com 


' J BeBetterfiere 


OPEN FROM 11 :00AM-9 :00PM SUN-TOE 
11:00AM-10 :00PM WED £ 1H0 
1 1 :00AM-11 :00PM (BAR UNTIL 11:30PM) FR1 & SAT 

authentic mexican cuisine 


Win $5,000 

While Drinking Free Wine! 

Summer Fundraising Event 

Saturday, July 13 
4:30-7pm 

Delicious hors d'oeuvres, free 
wine and fabulous prizes! 
$150 ticket admits two & 
enters you to win the Grand 
Prize of $5,000! 

Order online or by phone. 


Open Daily 10-5 
(802) 475-2022 


www.lcmm.org 

4472 Basin Harbor Rd 
Vergennes, VT 


Museum Open daily 10-5 through Oct. IB 


Maritime 

Museum 
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Model Behavior 



Amy Wild, Nick Mavodones and Matt Rogers are on a socially conscious 
mission. The founders of Where Clothes, Angioplasty Media and MSR Presents, 
respectively, join forces for Crosswalk: A Fashion Show Styled by Sound. Now 
in its second year, the event blends trendy threads with live music and reflects 
their shared commitment to local artists and the community at large. Models 
in clothing made by independent Vermont designers strut down the runway to 
surf-rock tunes by Barbacoa. Proceeds from the evening benefit the Committee 
on Temporary Shelter (COTS), which provides the local homeless population 
with food, housing and education. 


CROSSWALK: A FASHION SHOW STYLED BY SOUND 

Saturday, July 13, 6:30 p.m., at the Train Room, Main Street Landing Performing Arts 
Center, in Burlington. SIS. Info, 339-227-0683. crosswalkvt.com 


’Til Death Do Us Part 

Ida, Doris and Lucille are three Jewish widows bound by a lifelong 
friendship and regular visits to their husbands’ graves. Despite these 
commonalities.the women’s vastly differing personalities and competitive 
natures create the perfect recipe for hilarity in Ivan Menchell’s The 
Cemetery Club. This heartwarming comedy explores themes of marriage, 
loss and new beginnings as each character embarks on her path to 
healing. Tara Lee Downs directs this Lost Nation Theater production 
starring veteran actors Emme Erdossy, Jude Milstein and Maura O’Brien 
opposite Robert Nuner as a neighborly widower whose affections serve 
as a catalyst for a series of off-kilter events. 

THE CEMETERY CLUB’ 

Thursday. July 11, 7 p.m.: Friday. July 12. 8 p.m.: Saturday, July 13, 2 p.m.; 
Sunday, July 14,7 p.m,; see website for future dates, at Montpelier City Hall 
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In her play Hannah Free, acclaimed lesbian playwright Claudia Allen explores a 
decades-long love story between Hannah and Rachel. The story finds the pair in 
their later years, struggling with deteriorating health and separated by a family 
member. Mirroring current issues faced by same-sex couples, the drama is part 
of the third annual Summer Pride Festival. This theater showcase also includes 
dramatic readings of Moises Kaufman’s Gross Indecency: The Three Trials of 
Oscar Wilde and Martin Casella's Directions far Restoring the Apparently Dead. 
Pre-performance presentations by celebrity introducers, post-show talk-backs 
and receptions with cast members encourage dialogues about onstage material. 


SUMMER PRIDE FESTIVAL 

Chandler Music Hall fn Randolph. $12-20. fofb. 728-6464. chandler-arts.org' 


Creative Vision 

When a block party featuring award-winning aerialists Nimble Arts and live music 
by Josh Panda and the Hot Damned kicks off a weekend of artistic talent, folks are 
in for a good time. The Waterbury Arts Fest does just that. Festivities continue 
on Saturday with more than 60 Vermont artisans, who display unique, affordable 
wares. Throughout the day, artists including painter Cindy Griffith and children's 
clothing designer Laura Kaufman engage festivalgoers with demonstrations and 
discussions of their creative processes. Kids get in on the fun with an interactive 
Art Spy activity, while food vendors sate appetites with tasty street fare. 

WATERBURY ARTS FEST 




calendar 


dig with archaeologist Scott McLaughlin. Dorothy 
Ailing Memorial Library, Wllllston, 11 a.m. Free; 
preregister. Info. 878-4918. 

CHAMPLAIN ISLANDS FARMERS MARKET STORY 
WALK: Little ones take a literary stroll through 
the market amid an array of local foods. St. Rose 


CHESS FOR KIDS: Checkmate! Students In grades 
3 through 8 test their skills In this strategic game. 
Brownell Library. Essex Junction. 3-4 p.m. Free. 

BLOODED CREATURES: Members of Montpelier's 
North Branch Nature Center lead children up to 
age 8 In a morning of discovery. A complimentary 
lunch follows. Jaqulth Public Library, Marshfield, 
10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 426-3581. 

FAIRFIELD PLAYGROUP: Tykes find entertain- 

Northrop Memorial Library, Fairfield, 10-11:30 a.m. 

grades 6 through 12 prepare delicious dishes with 
garden-fresh ingredients, then sample the fin- 
ished product Brownell Library, Essex Junction, 2 
p.m. Free; preregister. Info. 878-6956. 

GEORGIA SUMMER PLAYGROUP: Youngsters burn 
off energy on the playground with creative play 
and crafts. Georgia Beach. 10 a.m.-noon. Free. Info, 

LAKE PLACID CENTER FORTHE ARTS YOUNG & 

the Big Bad Wolf?" by the Lake Placid Sinfometta 


518-523-2512. 


!Y& GNOME HOUSE DA 


ties. Highgate Public 
LiDrary. 1 1 a.m. i-ree. mro, 868-3970. 

PAGE TO STAGE': Thespians in grades K through 5 

tumes for a brief performance. Brownell Library. 
Essex Junction, rehearsal, 6-7:15 p.m.; show, 7:15 
p.m. Free: preregister. Info, 878-6956. 

SCAVENGER HUNT HIKE: Hidden dues enliven a 
trek through wooded trails. Berkshire Elementary 
School. 9:30-10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 527-5426. 
SUMMER PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Good listen- 
ers stretch their Imaginations with engaging 
tales, rhymes, songs, puppets and more. Brownell 
Libr ary, ^Es sex Junction. 10-10:45 a.m. Free. Info. 

THE CAT IN THE HAT: SAFARI, SO GOOD': Fans 


BRISTOL TOWN BAND: Neighbors convene for 

community-band tradition of nearly 145 years. 
Bristol Green, 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, mamver- 

CITY HALL PARK LUNCHTIME PERFORMANCES: 

Local musicians enliven the lunch hour. 
Burlington City Hall Park, noon. Free. Info. 

EMMYLOU HARRIS & RODNEY CROWELL: The 

country music legends perform songs featured on 
their recently released collaborative album, Old 
Yellow Moon. The Devil Makes Three open. Flynn 
MainStage, Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $36-65. Info, 

GREEN MOUNTAIN CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL: 

A FRIENDSHIP OF CONSEQUENCE': Faculty 
from the annual summer conservatory perform 


Brahms and Robert Schumann. UVM Recital Hall, 
Redstone Campus. Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $25; 

under age 22 with valid school ID. Info. 503-1220, 
lnfo@gmcmf.org. 

KAT WRIGHT & THE INDOMITABLE SOUL BAND: 

Concert Series. Bring a lawn chair, blanket and pic- 
nic fare. Martha Pellerin & Andy Shapiro Memorial 
Bandstand, Middlesex. 6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 223- 
7525 or 229-0881. 

KILLINGTON MUSIC FESTIVAL MUSICIANS: 

The classical music organization's finest young 
talents join Internationally acclaimed faculty In a 
performance of solo and chamber music. Brandon 
Music. 8 p.m. $10 suggested donation. Info, 465- 
4071, lnfo@brandon-music.net. 

TOWN OF SHELBURNE SUMMER CONCERT 
SERIES: The father-son duo Ragged Glory gives 
an acoustic Neil Young tribute. Shelburne Farms, 
gates open for picnicking, 5:30 p.m.; concert, 6:30 
p.m. Donations. Info. 985-9551. 

WEDNESDAYS ON THE MARKETPLACE' CONCERT 
SERIES: A family-friendly evening celebrates 
Lake Champlain with live music, kids activities, 

dedicated to keeping Vermont's waters healthy 
and clean. Top of Church Street, Burlington, 6-8 
p.m. Free. Info, 656-2514. 

seminars 

GARDEN PLANTS WITH MEDICINAL INTEREST 
WORKSHOP: Herbalist Heather Irvine presents 
Information on the healing properties of common 
vegetation and outlines ways to successfully 




words 

AUTHORS AT THE ALDRICH: Batter up! Award- 
wmnlng author Glenn Stout delights sports fans 



BURLINGTON WRITERS WORKSHOP MEETING: 



JERRY JOHNSON & JON GAILMOR: The 






SHERRY OLSON: The local educator and poet 
Room, Reuter Free Library, Burlington, 7 p.m. 


STOWE FREE LIBRARY GIANT BOOK SALE: 





SUMMER BOOK SALE: Lit lovers peruse bargain- 
ed reads. Kellogg-Hubbard Library, Montpelier, 


THU.1T 


INTRODUCTION TO ART HISTORY: Referencing 



bazaars 

ART ON PARK': Live music entertains attend- 





business 

GOOGLE TOOLS FOR SMALL BUSINESS 
WORKSHOP: Area professionals learn howto 
increase office efficiency^ utilizing free online 

dance 

MOVEMENT & IMPROVISATION: Choreographer 
Clare Byrne leads teenagers and adults of varying 





etc. 

BACON THURSDAY: Marygoround & Friends 

this sweet-and-salty weekly gathering featuring 
bacon, creative dipping sauces and camaraderie. 
Nutty Steph's, Middlesex, 6 p.m.-midnighL Cost of 

CELEBRATING SENIORS SPRING FLING DINNER 
DANCE: All aboard! Folks enliven their golden 
years with live music and desserts on a Spirit 
offthan Allen cruise. Burlington Community 
Boathouse, 2-3:30 p.m. $16.99. Info. 863-8300. 
JUSTIN MORRILL HOMESTEAD TOUR: See 


SUMMERVALE: Locavores celebrate farms and 
farmers at a weekly event centered around food, 
brews, kids activities and live music. Intervale 
Center, Burlington, 5:30-8 p.m. Free to attend; 
cost of food and drink. Info, 660-0440. 

THE BARNSTAND COLLECTIVE: This creative 


produce and food products alongside upcyclr 
and vintage furniture, handmade clothing ar 
more from participating smal I businesses. TT 
Barnstand Collective. Marshfield, 11 a.m.-7 p.r 
Free. Info, 229-2090. 


VERMONT HUMANITIES COUNCIL LIVING 


HISTORY PRESENTATION: ONE FAMILY'S CIVIL 
WAR STORY': The past comes alive when David 
Book portrays Abel Morrill, an early settler of 
Cabot, Vt.. whose ramlly was greatly affected by 
the war. Fairfax Community Library. 6:30-7:30 


fairs & festivals 

HILLS ALIVE! FESTIVAL OF THE AF 
SOUTHERN VERMONT: TheWestO 




Harwood Union High School 
458 VT Rt. 100, Moretown 


Book you tickets! 802-527-0496 •www.grecmtntoivsvLconi 


information call 772-215-2240. 


ults, ages 18-50 
0 in compensation 

raccine or placebo 

□re concentrated in the 
h month of the study. 


Livingston 

TAYLOR 

. Saturday, July 13, 7pm 
$10 min. donation/person 

Cash only. No credit cards. 

To Benefit Strings for Students 


MikvERSl 

VERMO 


Call (802) 656-0013 for more info and to schedule a screening. 
ilTY Leave your name, number, and a good lime lo call back. 
VERMONT Email: Vac<ineTestingCerter@irvm.edu 


Strings for Students is a music education foundation 
that provides a string instrument and music lessons 
to elementary school students in the Mad River Valley. 


Taylor SwiD jn>» 2t 

$444 single / $366 per person (quad) 

Kenny Chesney an. 24-25 

$408 single I $320 per person (quad) 


Trices Includes innsportatli 


Justin Timberlake tci.n 

$195 per person ‘coicerl ticket l transportation 


Participate in a Research Study 

Volunteers needed for ongoing Dengue fever vaccine studies 




calendar 



music by Max Creek, the Skatalltes, Jesse Dee, 

Tlnmouth, noon-11 p.m. $15 per day: $20 vehicle 
camping: $35-39 weekend pass; free for walk-in 
camping & children 14 and under accompanied by 

STOWEFLAKE HOT AIR BALLOON FESTIVAL: 

Rides In brightly colored balloons give attendees 
a hlgh-altltude adrenaline rush during three days 
of live entertainment, good eats and family- 
friendly activities. Stoweflake Mountain Resorts. 
Spa, Stowe, 4 p.m. $10: free for kids 12 and under: 

7355, ext 5538. 


health & fitness 

A COURSE IN MIRACLES' MEET-UP: Attendees 
learn principles that help foster an Intuitive, ho- 
listic lifestyle. Bring a journal. Rainbow Institute, 
Burlington, 4:30 p.m. $10 suggested donation. 
Info, 671-4569. 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: A 

Senior Living Community, South Burlington, 10 

FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: See 



film 

'LILIES OF THE FIELD': Cinema buffs screen 
preserved 16mm footage of Ralph Nelsons ac- 
claimed 1963 drama starring Sidney Poltier in his 
Academy Award-winning role as an ex-G.I. who 
helps a group of nuns build a chapel. Unitarian 
Unlversalist Fellowship, Plattsburgh, N.Y.. 7 p.m. 
Free. Info, 518-563-1414, ext. 102. 

NORTHERN BORDERS': See WED.10. Blue 
Mountain Union School, Wells River, 7:30 p.m. $6- 
12: first come, first served. Info. 357-4616. 

THE FORGOTTEN KINGDOM': Award-winning 
filmmaker Andrew Mudge presents his coming-of- 
age South African drama about a young man who 
travels from Johannesburg to his homeland of 
Lesotho to bury his estranged father. A discussion 
follows. Loew Auditorium, Black Family Visual Arts 

S5-9. Info, 603-646-2422. P 

food & drink 

BLUE STAR MOTHERS NACHO NIGHT: Diners Rll 

Young follows. VFW Post Essex Junction, 5:30-7 
p.m. Cost of food and drink. Info, 878-0700. 
CHELSEA FARMERS MARKET: A long-standing 
town-green tradition supplies shoppers with 
eggs, cheese, vegetables and fine crafts. North 
Common, Chelsea, 3-6 p.m. Free. Info, 685-9987, 
chelseacommunltymarket@gmall.com. 

FIVE CORNERS FARMERS MARKET: From natural 
meats to breads and wines, farmers share the 
bounty of the growing season at an open-air ex- 
change. Lincoln Place, Essex Junction. 3:30-6:30 

FOODWAYS FRIDAYS: Heirloom herbs and 



PULLED PORK BARBECUE: In conjunction 
with the Waterbury Arts Festival, locals feast 
on pulled-pork sandwiches, burgers, hot dogs, 

Congregational Church. 5-7 p.m. $6-10. Info, 


RIGHTEOUSLY RAW PIES & TARTS: Blueberry pie 
and chocolate-mint ganache tarts made without 
heat, flour or dairy? Registered Nurse and raw- 
food chef Denise Regan teaches these recipes and 
others. Healthy Living Market and Cate, South 
Burlington, 5:30-8 p.m. $20: preregister. Info, 


WESTFORD FARMERS MARKET: Purveyors of 


age 6 gather forread-aloud tales. SL Johnsbury 
BATS IN THE BARN: Families view an educational 



courses, then swap stories and bragging rights 
over barbecued eats. Millstone Trails, Barre, regis- 
tration, 5 p.m.: race, 6 p.m. $10: bring food to gril I. 
Info, 229-9409, events@onionriver.com. 


SOLARFEST: Ben Cohen keynotes this renew- 
aWe-energy ^celebrationteaturing the first ever 



BASIN BLUEGRASS FESTIVAL: See THU.ll. 10 



FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/EVENTS = 





SAT.13 


comedy 





Fitness and fun in! 
a developmental 
appropriate 
structured 
environment that 
promotes wellness 
and healthy living. 
Activities include: 
swimming, tennis, 
climbing wall, 
creative movement 
foreign language, 
music and much 
more! 


KIDS & FITNESS PRESCHOOL 

Essex 1 879-7734 ext. 1113 So. Burlington I 658-0080 Williston I 864-5351 

alexandrad@edgevt.com heatherh@edgevl.com micheller2@edgevt.com 



calendar 





outdoors 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL DIG TOUR: See FRI.12, 9 a.m.-3 


K: MEDICINAL FLOWERS: 


Allen Homestead, Burlington, 10 am-noon. Free: 
preregister at dtymarket.coop. Info, 861-9700. 
WETLAND RESTORATION & BIRD WALK: Folks 
leam about the collaborative five-year effort to 
restore Otter Creek wetlands, as well as the avian 
species that call them home. Otter Creek Bridge 
pull-off. Sudbury, 9-11 a.m. Free. Info, 872-0629, 
ryan_crehan®fws.gov. 

WILD EDIBLES NATURE WALK: Master gardener 
through 


politics 

THE HAMBURGER SUMMIT: Vermont Senator 


I political picnic, at which 
ouraged. North Beach, 


Burlington, 1-4 p.m. Free. Info, 503-5266, http:// 
greenmountaindally.com. 


seminars 

INTRODUCTION TO DIGITAL VIDEO EDITING: Final 










What’s Good in 

the ’Hood? 

Download BurlApp for the local lookup on Chittenden County’s... 

Restaurants & Bars • Shopping • Arts & Entertainment • Attractions 


App Store [ burlappvt.com 





calendar 



Reduce. Recycle. 


Did you knowyou can recycle your used CFLs? 


Not only is it a good idea, it's the law. 





The Courtyard Homes at Finney Crossing - 
From the low $340's! 


2S££2S3: 


Crossing are unlike anything else in 
flexible and spacious, energy- 
all of the Snyder quality you love. 

Also Available: 

Townhomes from 


Carriage Homes 
from $419,900 

Finney 

CROSSING 

802.857.5673 
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kids 

ALICE IN NOODLELAND: Youngsters get ac- 

and expectant mothers chat with maternity nurse 
and lactation consultant Alice Gonyar. Buttered 
Noodles, Willlston. 10-11 a.m. Free. Info, 764-1810. 
CAMP BOYFRIEND' BOOK PARTY: Fans Of the 
young-adult series join authors Joanne and Karen 
Rock for themed activities, games, s'mores, read- 
ing and book signing. For ages 12 and up. North 
Country Cultural Center for the Arts, Plattsburgh, 
N.Y.. 5:30-8:30 p.m. $20: preregister: limited 
space. Info. 518-563-1604. 

'DIG INTO READING': READING BUDDIES: Teen 

In grades K through 5. Brownell Library. Essex 
Junction. 2-3 p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 

DIG INTO STORIES WITH MEGAN: Little ones 
expand their Imaginations through themed 
tales, songs and rhymes that ‘rock.’ Fletcher 

MISSOULA CHILDREN'S THEATRE: The acclaimed 
theater company holds try outs for its production 
of Robinson Crusoe, to be performed following a 
weeklong residency. Lake Placid Center for the 
Arts, N.Y., 9:30 a.m. Free. Info. 518-523-2512. 

ST. MICHAEL'S COLLEGE PLAYHOUSE SPECIAL 

reading of How I Became a Pirate. Barnes & Noble, 
South Burlington, 3 p.m, Free, Info, 864-8001. 

THE CAT IN THE HAT: SAFARI. SO GOOD': See 
WED.10. For ages 5 and up. Fletcher Free Library. 
Burlington. 2:15-3:15 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 

RECORDER-PLAYING GROUP: Musicians produce 
early folk, baroque and swing-jazz melodies. New 
and potential piayers welcome. Presto Music 
Store. South Burlington. 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
658-0030, infoffiprestomusic.net 
SAMBATUCADA! OPEN REHEARSAL: New players 

street-percussion band sharpens its tunes. 
Experience and instruments are not required. 8 
Space Studio Collective. Burlington. 6-8:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 862-5017. 

VERMONT SUMMER MUSIC FESTIVAL: PIRATES 
OF PENZANCE': William Metcalfe conducts New 
Yorks Gilbert & Sullivan players in a performance 
of W. S. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan's most popular 
operetta. Recital Hall, McCarthy Arts Center, St. 
Michaels College. Colchester. 7:30-9:30 p.m. $25; 
preregister. Info. 863-5966 or 658-2592. 

HERB WALK IN SABIN'S PASTURE: Rebecca 
Dalgln of Wild Heart Wellness guides an explora- 
tion of medicinal plants focused on local Bora 
and responsible wlld-crafting practices. Sabin's 
Pasture, Montpelier, 6-8 p.m. $10-12: preregister. 

seminars 

BASIC COMPUTER SKILLS: Those looking to 
enter the high-tech age gain valuable knowledge. 



health & fitness 


LAUGHTER YOGA: WhatSSC 



id yoglc breathing 
;nhance physical. 


FAIRFAX SUMMER CONCERT SERIES: Local 



THE THIRD ANNUAL 

SUMMER 

PRIDE 

FESTIVAL 

July 12 -July 21 

Gross Indecency: The Three Triols of 

Oscor Wilde by Moises Kaufmonn — Friday July 1 2 

and Sunday July 21, 7:30 PM 

Hannah Free by Claudia Mien — Saturday July 13 

and Friday July 19, 7:30 PM 

Directions for Restoring the Apparently 

Dead by Martin Casella — Sunday July 1 4 and 

Saturday July 20, 7:30 PM 

Backstage at the Rainbow Cattle Co. 

- The Drag Queens of Dummerston, 

Vermont Evie Lovett's and Greg Shanow's audiovisual 
exhibit, Monday July 8 -Sunday July 21 
TICKETS'. Adults $1 7 advance, $20 day of show; students 
$1 2 advance, $1 5 day of show. Three-play pass for the 
pike of Iwo plays at the box office only: 728.6464 


C ''handler ! 


FITNESSOPT 

ALL NEW CLASS 
UNEUP INCLUDING: 


SPINNING 

DAVINCI 

BODYBOARD 

YOGA 

TRX SUSPENSION 
TRAINING 

MENTION THIS AD 
FOR 10% DISCOUNT 
ON CLASS CARDS 






Refresh your 
reading ritual. 

Flip through your favorite local newspaper 
on your favorite mobile device. 

(And yes, it's still free.) 



Add Seven Days to your iPad/iPhone 
Newsstand for free at sevendaysvt.com. 
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games 

BURLINGTON GO CLUB: See WED.10, 7-9 p.m. 

health & fitness 

COMMUNITY YOGA CLASS: See WED.10, 6:15 p.m. 
CRYSTAL MEDITATION: See WED.10, 5:30-7 p.m. 


kids 

BUGSY MALONE': Kid Qos ages 5 and up get a 
glimpse ofthe essence of old gangster films ^ 

the eponymous 1976 film. Fletcher Free Library. 
Burlington, noon-1 p.m. Free: bring Bag lunch. 

CHESS FOR KIDS: See WED.10. 3-4 p.m. 


DIG INTO READING!': DIG INTO ART: Librarian 




FAIRFIELD PLAYGROUP: See WED.10. 10-11:30 a.m. 

GEORGIA SUMMER PLAYGROUP: See WED.10. 10 


LARPING (LIVE ACTION ROLE PLAY): Middle- and 






878-4918. 

SUMMER PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: See WED.10, 


THE DEEDLE OEEDLE DEES: The Brooklyn-Based 



CRAFTSBURY CHAMBER PLAYERS: World- 
renowned musicians Interpret works by 
Beethoven, Haydn and Kenjl Bunch. UVM Recital 
Hall, Redstone Campus, Burlington, 8 p.m. 

$10-25; free for children agesl2 and under. Info, 
800-639-3443. 

star — and youngest person ever to become 
a member of the Grand Ole Opry — delights 

Fair, Plattsburgh, N.Y., 8 p.m. $10-21. Info. ^ 

TOWN OF SHELBURNE SUMMER CONCERT 

SERIES: Lowell Thompson gives an open-air per- 
formance of Americana tunes. Shelburne Farms, 
gates open for picnicking, 5:30 p.m.: concert, 

6:30 p.m. Donations. Inro. 985-9551. 

VERMONT SUMMER MUSIC FESTIVAL: In 1716 
Three Bs,*' the New York Chamber Soloists per- 
form BachS Trio Sonata, Beethoven's Serenade in 
D major and Brahms' Sextet in B-flat major. Basin 
Harbor Club, Vergennes, 7:30-9:30 p.m. $25. Info. 
863-5966 or 658-2592. 

WEDNESDAYS ON THE MARKETPLACE' CONCERT 

SERIES: See WED.10, 6-8 p.m. 

CATAMOUNT MOUNTAIN BIKE SERIES: See 
GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: See 

ART & CULTURE SERIES: In "The Bartram's: 



words 

AUTHORS ATTHE ALDRICH: Author Glenn Stout 
delights cooks and kids alike with Bean by Bean 



BURLINGTON WRITERS WORKSHOP MEETING: 








SUMMER BOOK SALE: See WED.10, 10 a.m.-8 
pm® 


music 

BRISTOL TOWN BAND: See WED.10, 7-8:30 p.m. 

CITY HALL PARK LUNCHTIME PERFORMANCES: 


jUb The Sewing Basket 

Experienced & Professional Seamstresses - Specializing in Formal & Bridal Wear 
General Alterations & Tailoring — Emboidery/Monograming 


WWW.SEWINGBASKETVT.COM 

325 N. Main St, Barre: 476-8389 • 168 River St, Montpelier: 778-9311 
159 Pearl St, Essex Junction: 878-7181 


SEVEN DAYS 
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TRAVEL 
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Buy Locally ~ Travel Globally 

Paris, Rome or FENWAY PARK? 

Not only Is Milne Travel Vermont's 
largest employer of travel pros, 
we have 55 seats to every home game. 

July 24,25 vs Tampa Bay Rays • Includes roundtrip motorcoach 
July 31, Aug. 1 vs Mariners transportation from Burlington! 
Aug 3,4, vs Diamondbacks • "Got your own tickets?" ride on 
Aug 17 vs Yankees our motorcoach! 


S. Burlington 802-864-0204 Middlebury 802-388-6600 

Barre 802-479-0541 W. Lebanon 603-298-5997 

www.milnetravel.com 


Introducing... 

2013 Snowflake Bentley! 


Come in for the 
2013 snowflake 
that honors W.A. 
Bentley's work and 
helps support the 
Historical Society 
of Jericho, VT. 



Da n f o rth^ 


(800) 222-3142 • www.danforthpewter.a 





classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


activism/ 

advocacy 

NVCD FOR CLIMATE 
PROTESTERS: Facing Arrest: 




ARCHITECTURAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY AT SHELBURNE 


& Sat., Aug. 3. 70 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Cost: 5760/person; SI 44/BCA 

VINTAGE PHOTO PRINTING 
WITH DIGITAL NEGATIVES: 


College. 351 North Ave.. Room 
Potter. 752-9335, mpotter@ 

burlington city 
arts 

BCA 

GURLINGTONCITYARTS 

Call 865-71 66 for info 
or register online at 
burlingtoncityarts.org. 
Teacher bios are also 


a.m.-4 p.m. Cost: $I40/person; 
BCA Center Digital Media Lab. 


DANCE STUDIO SALS ALINA: 


266 Pine St., Burlington. Info: 


9: IS p.m. Cost: SIO/7-hr. class. 


Crandall. 596-9204. crandallty- 


drumming 


90 Pond St 



gardening 


PROGRESSIVE SHARE 
CROPPING W/ TINY 
HOUSES THE GAROENEER 
CONCEPT AND THE 
DESTINATION CSA: Part 

13 9 a.m.-S p.m. Cost: 5700/ 


helen day art 


Aikido of Champ/om Valley. 257 

Metal & Light I. Burlington. Info: 
957-6900. burlingtonaikido.org. 

AIKIDO CLASSES: Aikido trains 


DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 


center 


ADVENTURE PHOTOGRAPHY 
ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN: Join 


Cost: $240/person w/ HDACS 
Photography Lab. $170/ 

for directions. Info: 253-835B. 

ADVENTURE PHOTOGRAPHY: 
PHOTOSHOP LAB: Explore the 


Wild Side. Preregister. $20. 
Wild Edibles and Tending the 

at Wisdom oF the Herbs School. 
$30 for members of VCIH. $35 




welcome. Instructor: Ryan Bent. 
$80/person. $240/ person w/ 


Woodbury. Into: 456-6722. an- 


TAIKO. DJEMBE, CONGAS & 

70 Oct. 22 and Dec. 3. 5:30-6:20 
p.m. $72/6 wks. Kids classes 
begin the same dates. 4:30-5:20 

start Jul. 18. 9:30-10:30 a.m. 
$60/4 wks. Location: Burlington 
Taiko Space. 20B Flynn Ave.. 

Paton. 999-4255. spatonSS® 


CONSCIOUS PROSPERITY: JUNG 
ON MONEY: Have any money 



language 


LEARN SPANISH & OPEN NEW 

in Waterbury Center. 585-7025. 


AIKIDO: This circular, flowing 




Info: Vermont Aikido. 862-9785, 

VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 




of the worlds best Julio "Foca* 
Fernandez, CBJJ and IBJJF 
certified 6th Degree Black Belt 




Jiu-Jitsu. 55 Leroy Rd.. Willlstol 
Into: 660-4072, Julio@bJjusa. 


massage 


CLINICAL MASSAGE PROGRAM: 


a.m-5 p.m. Cost: $7999/70-mo. 

Into: BodySoul Massage/ 


LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 




CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVENDAYSVT.COM/CLASSES = 






FIDDLE & BANJO LESSONS: 


painting 


DRAWING AND SUMI-E 

COURSES: Two separate courses: 




480 Thomas Rd. Shelburne. 



stand-up 

paddleboarding 


tai chi 


poetry 


pets 


Tamra J. Higgins. S98-0340. 


STAND-UP PADDLEBOARDING: 


YANG-STYLE TAI CHI: The slow 


qi gong 


DAOIST 01 GONG: Traditional 


Tue.-Sun. Cost: $30/hourlong 


p.m.. Sat.. 8:30 a.m. $16/class, 
$60/mo, $160/3 mo. Location: 


Healing Center, 180 Flynn Ave.. 
Burlington. Info: 735-5465. 


GREASE!: BarnArts Summer 


Aug. IS. 7-4 p.m. Ages 8-12 meets 
Tue. & Thu.; ages 13-18 meets 

weeks. During the last two weeks 

Cost: $ 400/person (no child is 


HOT YOGA BURLINGTON: Hot 

Get hot: 2-for-l offer. $14. 1 -hr. 
Fri.: 5 p.m.: Sat.: 10:30 a.m_ 

294 N Winooski Aire. Old North 
End. Burlington. Info: 993-9963. 

YOGA ROOTS: Flexible, inflexible. 



yoga 


music 


Dream of the ’90s 

Burlington’s Guppyboy resurface 

BY JOHN FLANAGAN 


S mart, prolific and methodically 
sloppy, Guppyboy helped epito- 
mize the Burlington slacker-rock 
scene in the 1990s. Their catalog 
wanders through at least three different 
bands with innumerable lineups across 
more than 30 recordings, released in just 
about every format. Longtime townies and 
newcomers alike will have the chance to 
don their whitewashed jeans, pump up 
their Reeboks and relish in the grungy 
swoon once again as Guppyboy reunite to 
join Hover, another Burlington '90s band 
of note, in a one-off comeback show at the 
Monkey House this Saturday, July 13. 

Guppyboy formed in 1991 when the 
band members were 20 years old and 
dressed up in Alice in Wonderland cos- 
tumes. Guitarists and singers Jeff Baron 
and Zach Ward (who also plays bass) were 
writing music for a performance of the 
Lewis Carroll classic at the University of 
Vermont’s Royall Tyler Theatre. Chris 
Ziter, a singer, pianist and guitar player, 
was the Mad Hatter, and drummer/vo- 
calist Mike Barrett assumed double duty 
as the Cheshire Cat and Walrus. Offstage, 
the band solidified over a Tascam 4-track 
recorder, adopting the name Guppyboy — 
Baron's childhood nickname — and dove 
down the beer-greased rabbit hole that is, 
or was, the Burlington music scene of the 
1990s. 

Influenced in part by 1960s British In- 
vasion bands, ’70s-era Dylan and Fleet- 
wood Mac, '80s new wave, and punk, the 
Guppyboy sound emerged from their Tas- 
cam with a tape-hiss-kissed weirdness that 
was divorced from their more polished 
idols. Had Baba, a 1994 cassette released 
on their own Tup Keewah label, tacks to- 
gether introspection, ironic humor, vague 
images of New York City and musings on 
the general bummers of being ("Karl's Got 
a Job”). The tape includes a fuzzy cover 
of Bowie’s “Black Country Rock,” perhaps 
winking at Pussy Galore’s revered lo-fi pot- 
shot at Exile on Main Street. The band also 
throws in the ’90s-requisite answering- 
machine message. On their early tapes, 
Guppyboy accomplished genuinely what 
Ariel Pink and cohorts now tackle with 
burnout irony. 

Each Guppyboy member contrib- 
uted his or her own songs and, like cur- 
rent Enosburg Falls shape-shifters Farm, 
switched up instrumentation. (Farm-er 
Jedd Kettler plays on a 1993 Guppyboy 



I THINK WE ALL AGREE THAT BURLINGTON IS A MAGICAL PLACE 

ANDONEOFOURFAVDRITE PLACES TO BE. 

MIKE BARRETT, GUPPYBOY 


tribute tape called Guppylove, commis- 
sioned by Hover drummer Brad Searles.) 
Their switcheroo format didn’t particu- 
larly lend itself to live playing. 

“I don’t think people really liked us in 
our early years,” writes Barrett, who now 
lives in Boston. “We weren’t very good 
live.” The young band shared bills with the 
likes of Do It Now Foundation, Wide Wail, 
Chin Ho!, the Fags and Hover. 

Searles, who lives in Allston, Mass., and 
also hosts the long-running music blog 
Bradley’s Almanac, says via email that 
Guppyboy started out “a much quirkier 
beast.” Put off at first by “their early lo-fi 
aesthetic, whacked-out lyrics and occa- 
sionally odd song structures," he eventual- 
ly grew to appreciate “their more genuine 
melody, sonic depth and moments of true 
beauty.” 

Former Fags bassist Jason Cooley re- 
members a show with Guppyboy during 
a two-day festival put on by Burlington 
music 'zine Good Citizen in which the band 
played one long, drone-y song for roughly 
25 minutes. 

“I remember people were pissed,” 
Cooley says. “Like, “How dare they?!’ I 
thought it was cool, more ‘fuck you’ than a 
lot of other ‘punk’ stuff I was seeing.” 


Searles, who currently plays with Bur- 
lington’s Let’s Whisper, recalls the Queen 
City in the 1990s as “a time when the town 
not only had a ton of bands but had plenty 
of places for them to play and people who 
actually showed up." 

Bands back then populated venues 
such as the Last Elm Cafe and Club Toast, 
both now long gone. With contemporaries 
that included the Chainsaws of Babylon 
(who later became the Pants), James Ko- 
chalka Superstar (also featuring Cooley), 
Zola Turn and others, Barrett remembers 
the scene to be “a little suffocating, actu- 
ally. We hid in the fringes of it, but it was 
fun to be a part of.” 

Cooley concurs. “It was like being an 
adult in high-school land,” he says. 

After college, Guppyboy moved for 18 
months to Chicago, where Barrett recalls 
not leaving the house much and play- 
ing a significant amount of Sega Golf and 
Road Rash. After recording an estimated 
22 tapes while on leave in the Windy City, 
they returned to Vermont and added flut- 
ist, keyboard player and singer Sasha Bell 
(now in San Francisco), who mellowed 
the band for their more folk-minded 1997 
release, Jeffersonville. The album includes 
more thoughtful songs, such as “Wash- 


ington Square,” which weigh the pros and 
cons of city vs. country living — though 
some of the playfulness of their earlier 
tapes is given over to a sober clarity. 

Jeffersonville marked the formal end of 
Guppyboy, as all but Ward (now in Free- 
port, Maine) moved to Brooklyn to join 
former Silver Jews drummer Tim Barnes 
in creating the Essex Green. This incar- 
nation warranted the most widespread 
recognition, due largely to putting out 
records via Elephant 6— the Athens, Ga., 
neo-psychedelia label that hosted Neutral 
Milk Hotel, Apples in Stereo, Olivia Trem- 
or Control and others. 

Simultaneously, the Guppyboy crew 
formed another band, the Sixth Great 
Lake, considered by Barrett as “kind of a 
Guppyboy 2.0.” TSGL, which Ward would 
later join, acted as an experimental alter 
ego to the Essex Green. Along with Jef- 
fersonville, Barrett considers TSGL’s 2001 
release Up the Country among Guppyboy's 
best. 

Coming home, Guppyboy now face a 
very different Burlington than the one they 
left behind. 

According to Cooley, the city’s change 
has been good. He says the '90s “scene" 
— a concept he detests — wasn’t as 
open-minded as it is now. 

"Things like A Snake in the Garden and 
tooth ache, wouldn’t have gone over well 
then,” he says. 

Barrett says he still keeps tabs on Burl- 
ington musical goings-on, specifically cit- 
ing Farm, Blue Button — another Cooley 
enterprise — and the Smittens. 

“I think that we all agree that Burling- 
ton is a magical place and one of our favor- 
ite places to be,” he adds. 

The reunion show is the brainchild 
of Searles, Guppyboy’s Ziter and, Barrett 
says, a lingering nostalgia. Beyond the 
upcoming show, Guppyboy seem open 
to playing more, perhaps in a short run 
of acoustic living-room shows. For now, 
their audience on Saturday can expect a 
handpicked retrospective and perhaps a 
few guests to join them in relishing their 
20-plus-year plunge. ® 


INFO ^ ■ 

Saturday. July 13, at the Monkey House in 
Winooski, 9 p.m. $10. 
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Here Comes the 
Sun? 

The music festival season — otherwise 
known as “summer" — is in full 
swing, subtropical weather patterns 
be damned. And this week’s slate 
features one of the most interesting 
and entertaining homegrown outdoor 
shindigs: SolarFest, which runs from 
Friday, July 12, through Sunday, July 14, 
in Tinmouth, Vt. 

Part music festival and part 
sustainability conference, 19-year-old 
SolarFest harnesses “the power of 
positive energy,” which I assume means 
“sun." And maybe “vibes.” I’ll leave 
the preaching to the experts — such as 
keynote speaker ben cohen. Let’s talk 
about the music. 

This year’s headliners include 
longtime jam-band-circuit staples max 
creek, ska originators the skatalites, 
Boston soul man jesse dee and melvin 
sparks tribute sparkplug. On the local 
tip, expect performances from organ- 
groove heavies soule monde, acoustic 
jam band jatoba, the seth yacovone band 
and songwriter derek burkins. By the 
way, Burkins was the winner of the 2012 
SolarFest singer-songwriter contest. 
That contest will happen again this year 
and usually is a festival highlight. 


The only unconfirmed appearance 
at this point is the guest of honor, the 
sun. We have multiple reports that local 
TV weather god tom messner has been 
holding the sun hostage in his basement 
since May. Set him free, Tom. Set him 

In the meantime, check out solarfest. 

Get Stoned 

There’s a pair of notable local album 
releases this week. So we're lumping 
them into one column item because, 
well, both bands use the word “stone” in 
their names. But that’s really where the 
similarities end. 

Up first are Granite City cock- 
rockers stone bullet, who celebrate 
their new record, Drive, with a show 
this Thursday, July 11, at — where else? 
— Gusto’s in Barre. If you’re unfamiliar 
with SB, you clearly don’t drive an 
IROC, drink ice beer or have a mullet. 
Still, even if you don't fit those time- 
honored — and awesome — stereotypes 
of a pop-metal fan, SB are well worth 
checking out. 

^mfculture 

^^^■vermont arts NEWS + VIEWS 


In 2012, the band released its self- 
titled debut, which was one of the 
hardest-rocking local albums in recent 
memory. It was a deliriously seedy romp 
filled with sex, drugs and screeching 
rock ‘n’ roll, which brought me back to 
the guilty musical pleasures of my youth 
and bands like def leppard, motley crue 
and ratt. Actually, I take that back. I feel 
no guilt whatsoever about loving those 

I know that four youngish dudes 
updating an oft-maligned and 
admittedly cheesy era of rock sounds 
like a recipe for unchecked irony. But I 
assure you these guys are for real. And 
I suspect once people have a chance to 
hear it, Drive will cement that notion. 

The band has been gaining steam 
regionally, following a heavy gig 
schedule and an appearance last year 
on the main stage at the Meadowbrook 
Pavilion in New Hampshire, alongside 

SEETHER, BUCKCHERRY and PUDDLE OF MUDD, 

among others. Judging from a cursory 
listen of Stone Bullet’s new record, 
that experience is paying off. Drive is 
a far more polished album, musically, 
than its predecessor. But it doesn't lose 
any of the gleeful sleaze that made 
the band’s debut so much fun. Oh, by 
the way, Stone Bullet head back to 
Meadowbrook this Monday, July 15, as 
the regional opener for Def Leppard 

(Pop quiz: What has nine arms and 
rocks/sucks? Answer: Def Leppard!) 

Next up we have honky-tonkin’ 
ramblers the stone cold roosters 
releasing their latest, Back in the Bog, 
at On Tap in Essex Junction, also this 
Thursday. (And, yes, I just passed up a 
chance to do some kind of cock-rock-to- 
rooster segue. Grow up, pervs.) 

Led by songwriter, ace sideman 
and engineer extraordinaire coun 
mccaffrey, the Roosters are something 
of a Vermont all-star band, featuring 
keyboardist chuck eller, pedal-steel 
guru jim pitman, drummer roy cutler, 
ex-DR. Burma front man and guitarist 
TED MORTIMER, bassist CASEY DENNIS, and 
fiddler thal aylward. 

Back in the Bog is the band's 
third record, following their 2007 











BE SOCIAL, 

JOIN THE CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, 
meet new people and win things 
— doesn't everyone? Sign up to get 
insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 

IIKE/FAN/STAIK IIS 

facebook.com/sevendays.socialclub 


ARTSRIOT& SIGNAL KITCHEN 


PROUDLY PRESENT 


fl CHURCH STREET flfiRHETPLRCE CORCERT SERIES 

EUERV UJEDnESDflV 6-9 Pin 6.26 - 7.31 


7/10/2013 
Alpenglow 
Henry Jamison 
7/17/2013 
LeifVollebekk 
Parmaga 
7/24/2013 

The Movelles 
Great Western 
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Around the Bend Since beginning life as a bedroom recording project in 2005, 
Brooklyn’s woods have evolved their sound from hushed, acoustic melancholia to lush, multi- 
layered art-rock. That evolution is encapsulated in the band’s 2012 record, Bend Beyond, a striking 
work that blends sunny pop inclinations with aggressive and expansive psychedelia. Catch them at 
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Listening In 

A peek at what was on my iPod, 

| turntable, eight-track player, etc.. 


Friday, July 12, and to the general public 
on Tuesday, July 30. 


debut Out of the Woods, and 2009’s 
Anywhere West. Both of those records 
were roundly praised by local critics, 
including my Seven Days predecessor 
casey rae, who wrote that the former 
was "righteously old-fashioned.” The 
album also nabbed Country Album of 
the Year honors from our pals over at 
the Time Argus. In other words, the first 
new SCR record in four years is pretty 
big news, especially for local country 
and Americana fans. 

And how is it? 

In a word: spectacular. At the risk 
of spoiling the review that will run in 
these pages in the coming weeks, it’s 
easily among the best local Americana 
records of 2013. And it’s probably one 
of the best Vermont-made albums this 
year, regardless of genre, if only for the 
instant classic “Living in a Country 
Song.” Yeah, that’s a tad meta for old- 
school twang. But it's an incredibly 
clever song and, like the rest of the 
album, thoroughly irresistible. 


Bite Torrent 


The Battery Park Concert Series at, um, 
Battery Park in Burlington kicks off this 
Thursday, July 11, with Austin pop-rock 
band alpha rev, who kind of sound like 
if Coldplay were from Texas instead of 
England. Take that however you’d like. 
Curated by local independent radio 
station the Point, the free, four-week 
series also includes British folk-rockers 
the dunwells (July 18), saints of valory 
and wake owl (July 25), and Canadian 
songwriter serena ryder (August 1). 

Earlier this week, the Flynn Center 
announced its 2013-2014 schedule and, 
predictably, it’s pretty sweet. Some 
highlights include N’awlins legend 
or. john, alt-country icon alejanoro 
escovedo with shelby lynne, jazz singer 
diana krall, comedian reggie watts, the 
always incredible anoushka shankar and 
a Broadway national tour of green day's 
American Idiot. Tickets for the entire 
season go on sale for members this 


Meanwhile, in Montpelier, Charlie 
O’s — aka the best bar in the world — is 
hosting a residency featuring bands 
from the capital city’s State & Main 
Records, which recently released 
a great compilation, State S Main 
Records: Vol. 2. You can catch S&M 
bands at the Golden Dome juke joint 
every Wednesday and Saturday all 
month long. This week, check out lake 
superior's pete rahn on Wednesday, July 
10; mystery points, anachronist and the 
images on Saturday, July 13; and pistol 
fist and ben roy on Wednesday, July 17. 
The remainder of the schedule includes 
Lake Superior, boomslang and concrete 

RIVALS (July 20); DAN ZURA, ERIC CLIFFORD 

and Roy (July 24); vicious gifts, yacht 
rocket and king pedestrian (July 27) and 
Anachronist’s Brian clark (July 31). 


Last but not least, I feel like we’ve been 
pushing the release of pop auteur ryan 
power’s bewildering and brilliant new 
album, Identity Picks, for weeks now 
— probably because we have. Anyhoo, 
here’s a reminder that the Burlington 
release party is this Thursday, July 
11, at Signal Kitchen in Burlington 
with support from songwriter maryse 

SMITH and HELOISE&THE SAVOIR FAIRE. On 

a related note, NNA Tapes, the label 
releasing Power’s latest, has been 
getting some international love lately, 
including a 90-minute audio feature 
from UK mag the Wire. It’s a pretty 
nifty feature on the local label's recent 
output, including Identity Picks, new 
music from nate young and slew of 
unreleased, demo and live tracks. Check 
it out at thewire.co.uk. © 


Adamant Music School 


Piano Concerts at Waterside Hall 
July 10 at 7:30 pm 
July 14 (faculty concert) at 3pm 
July 17 & 19 at 7:30pm 

All concerts are free for members 




Two By Two (musical) 

July 11-14 & 18-21 


Marko the Magician (Benefit) 
Magic Show -July 26, 7:30pm 


Aladdin (children's show) opening July 27 
All QuarryWorks performances are free. 

Info: quarryworks.org 
Reservations: 802-229-6978 



h VT COMEDY CLUB 
a PRESENTS 


WHAT A JOKE! - COMEDY OPEN MIC 

EVERY WEDNESDAY @ NECTAR'S - ALL AGES 7PM 


FOR MORE INFO VISIT 

VERMONTCOMEDYCLUB.COM 
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TOURTERELLE: Bastille Day Celebration with 
TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Dale Cavanaugh 



northern 

BEE'S KNEES: Spider Roulette (gypsy jazz). 7:30 
MATTERHORN: Funk Collection, 9 p,m.. $5. 


RIMROCKS MOUNTAIN TAVERN: Friday Night 



regional 

NAKED TURTLE: Party Wolf (rock). 10 p.m„ NA. 
THERAPY: Pulse with DJ Nyce (hip-hop). 10 p.n 


SAT.13 


burlington area 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Nomad (rock), 9 p.m., Free. 
BREAKWATER CAFE: Joe Moore Band (blues), 6 


IN RESTAURANT: Ni 


IB METRONOME: Rt 


FRANNY O’S: Karaoke, 9 p.m. Free. 
HALFLOUNGE: Joshua Glass (slnger-songwrlter). 


HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE LOUNGE: Norther 



MARRIOTT HARBOR LOUNGE: IF 






Heart Attnck Brooklyn's the defibulators are little bit country, a little bit rock and roll, and a whole lotta fan, especially 
live. It's a formula the band has perfected on their forthcoming record, Debt'll Get’Em , a boot-stompin’, shit-kickin', city-slickin’ fusion 
of urban punk and rural Americana that is due out in August. Touring in advance of that record, the band plays a pair of Vermont shows 
this week: Friday, July 12, at Tupelo Music Hall in White River Junction and Sunday, July 14, at the Higher Ground Showcase Lounge 
with Vermont’s red hot juba. 




PIECASSO: Rumblecat (rock). 10 p.m„ Free. 

regional 


SUN. 14 

burlington area 

BREAKWATER CAFE: King Me (acoustic rock). 2 
CLUB METRONOME: Tucked: It Takes Balls to be a 
FRANNY O'S: Vermont's Got Talent Open Mic. 8 


HALFLOUNGE: B-Sides (deep house), 7 p.m. Free. 
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REVIEW this 

Dirty Blondes, 

Sex the Elastic 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

A hypothetical: Waking up one fine 
morning with an uncomfortable and 
mysterious burning sensation in your 
nether regions would be upsetting, 
infuriating and — most likely— shocking. 
And, sure, dirty. This is the rude 
awakening that opens the lady-led 
Dirty Blonde’s latest release, Sex the 
Elastic. The song is called “Burn” and, 
unsurprisingly, it is upsetting, infuriat- 
ed, shocking and kinda dirty. The 
remaining 12 tracks that make up Sex 
the Elastic follow suit. 

The faux-anthemic sing-along “Kung 
Pao” opens with a nod to the Vapors' 
new-wave '80s hit “Turning Japanese” 
and then ventures forth as vocalists Rev. 
Diane Sullivan and Rebecca Rogers list 
off a number of vessels available for the 
well-loved spice concoction — notably 
chicken, tofu, dog ... and pussy. There’s 
not much substance here— a list and 
an innuendo— but the song is just what 
it intends to be: loud and fun. It does 
not give a fuck, nor do its performers. 


Shark Victim, 

Scenes on the 
Outside EP 

(SELF-RELEASED, CASSETTE. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Genre labels are meant to be helpful, 
a way of generally identifying a band's 
sound for potential listeners. The 
problem is, very few artists fit neatly 
into preordained boxes — and those 
who do are often not worth your time. 
Worse, generic genre tabs can be 
confusing. This is why, as both a fan and 
a critic, I appreciate when bands invent 
their own terms. After all, you’ve gotta 
call it something, so why not exert some 
control? The result could be something 
like “chaos pop,” the pitch-perfect term 
devised by Burlington duo Shark Victim 
to describe the grimy and subversively 
hooky sounds found on their recently 
released debut EP, Scenes on the Outside. 

Shark Victim is a collaboration of 
drummer and lead vocalist J. Boom 
Mateik and bassist Michael Clifford, the 
latter better known locally as a guitarist 
and co-frontman of Burlington’s 
Lendway. But where that band bathes 
listeners in shimmering pools of 



Perhaps a song like this could be 
construed as offensive, but it’s not. 

The real offense comes on the track 
“Oh Dirty Blondes,” when the band 
borrows the melodic structure of John 
Lennon’s beautifully blunt love letter 
“Oh Yoko!” and just butchers the hell 
out of it. With lyrics such as “In the 
middle of a fuck I call your name. / Oh, 
Dirty Blondes,” the band makes you 
wonder if there isn’t a law against this 
kind of thing. (There damn well should 
be!) But, again ... loud and fun. And 
perhaps shock value is fundamentally 
valuable. 

You hardly have to listen to tracks 
with names like “Slut,” “Too Drunk," 
“Jackin’ Off” and “Yayo” to know what 
they’re going to be about and how 
they're going to be delivered. 

“Toddy Song" provides a nice little 
curveball in the midst of the tongue- 
in-cheek, dirty-minded mists of Sex 
the Elastic. Complete with an out-of- 


left-field banjo line courtesy of multi- 
instrumentalist Jesse Azarian, and 
backing vocals that recall Kim Deal (of 
the Pixies until recently), “Toddy Song” 
doesn’t seem to belong on this record. 
It's too serious and arranged too well. 
And (call me a square) it’s the album’s 
best track. 

The goofy, balls-out, in-your-face 
mentality of Sex the Elastic, from the 
record's name to its cover and deep into 
the songs themselves, is consistent and 
nothing short of, as the band puts it, 
“punk as fuck.” Dirty Blondes make it 
explicitly clear that their goal is not to 
expand your mind’s musical horizons 
or to help you transcend your everyday 
bullshit. Rather, Dirty Blondes would 
prefer to pre-game, party and go to bed 
with you. 

Sex the Elastic by Dirty Blondes is 
available at dirtyblondesvt-bandcamp. 

(Full disclosure: Seven Days art 
director Diane Sullivan is a member of 
Dirty Blondes.) 


harmony-laden, indie-rock jangle. Shark 
Victim bloody the waters with manic 
savagery. And a shit ton of bass-guitar 
distortion. 

The EP opens, appropriately 
enough, on “Theme Song." Over a 
hypnotic surge of the aforementioned 
distorted bass and a rudimentary 
backbeat tethered to some manner of 
scratchy effects loop, Mateik howls 
with irascible anguish, “I'm a victim! 

/ Shaaark victim!” “I-I killed a man,” 
she continues, presumably now from 
the shark's perspective, with a trace of 
sweet innocence, as if wiping a crimson 
trickle from her razor-toothed grin. 

As with “Theme Song,” SVs debut 
succeeds on a sort of gleefully sinister 
simplicity. On “I’m Sick of It," Clifford’s 
yo-yo-ing bass line lurks just below 
the surface, waiting to strike. It does 
just that on the following cut, “White 
Lizard,” which contrasts Clifford’s 
Pixies-ish bass rumble with Mateik's 
reserved snarl before the two sniff blood 
in the water and descend into, well, pop 

Though not formulaic, the 
remainder of the EP follows in similar 
expand and contract — or catch and 
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heartbreak “Hear It Still” offers the 

recording’s lone love song and fleeting 
moments of nostalgic sweetness. It’s 
directly followed by a bruising breakup 
song, “Mixtape,” which is a setup for the 
gnarled closer, “It Goes Down." On the 
last, as Mateik describes being dragged 
underwater, resurfacing for air and 
being subsumed again, it’s difficult to 
discern whether she’s referring to yet 
another shark attack or, metaphorically, 
the perils of romance. The guess here 
is both. Because, as Def Leppard once 
sagely noted, love bites. And, as Scenes 
on the Outside proves, few bands locally 
bite with as much dead-eyed fury as 
Shark Victim. 

Scenes on the Outside by Shark 
Victim is available on cassette at local 
record shops and as a digital download 
at sharkvictim.bandcamp.com. 
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CLUB DATES : 


HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 
LOUNGE: The Detibulators, Red 



NECTAR'S: Ml Yard Reggae Night 





VERMONT PUB & BREWERY: Jc 

central 


BAGITOS: Cody Michaels (jazz). 

SKINNY PANCAKE: Susannah 



MON. 15 


burlington area 

HALFLOUNGE: Family Night Live 





Name That Tune richard james a the name changers are something 
like sonic chameleons. The Boston-based outfit effortlessly change their skins — and 
sound — while moving through a wide array of musical terrain, from the hard charging, 
southern-fried jams of bands such as the Allman Brothers, to the piano-driven pop 
of Ben Folds Five, to the saucy funk of Dr. John and beyond. RJNC play Nectar's in 
Burlington this Saturday, July 13, with locals the al moore blues band. 



central 


CHARLIE O'S: Pistol Fist Ben Roy 
WHAMMY BAR: Open Mic. 6:30 

Champlain valley 






TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Trivia 

northern 



THE HUB PIZZERIA & PUB: Seth 


central 

Donltlons nE>Vnter| ' ^ P ' m " 

HALFLOUNGE: Scott Mongon 

(fun^'a-SoTm^ree 


MOOG’S PLACE- Tennessee Jed 


PARKER PIE CO.: Trivi 


(singer-songwriter). 8:30 p.m.. 



champlain valley 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: 

Free. 

i0 P p S m U Free araOkeW ' thMOr8an ' 

regional 

MONOPOLE: Open MU 

northern 

WED.17 

burlington area 

BREAKWATER CAF6: Sitting 

JUNIPER AT HOTEL VERMONT: 

LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Paul 

Free.® 


The Clinical Neuroscience Research Unit wants to know: 


HOW DOES YOUR BRAIN PROCESS SOCIAL INFORMATION? 


O WANTED: 18-25 year olds -JJj 

- to participate in research looking at brain activation 
1 associated with processing emotional information. " . 


You may qualify it : 


a 1-h 


irfMRI (b 


Compensation up to $175 

For more information contact 

Geoff at 802-847-5444 
gschaubh@med.uvm.edu 


SHOP 


LOCAL 

HAIR 

BooMyrio by James Radot Gerome Ragni 

aiuUflij^ou 

M \ MW it in... 

SHOW DATES: 

July 17-20. 24-27 & 31 at 8pm 

SEVEN DAYS 

Show contains adult themes and brief, veiled nudity 


1 Stowe Town Hall Theatre, 67 Main St. 

| stowetheatre.com, 802-253-3961 
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AND THE INDOMITABLE SOUL BAND 


I 

T 


LARCH AND EMOTIONALLY CHARGED. THE 
SOUND OF KAT WRICHT & THE INDOMITABLE 
SOUL BAND WILL FLOOD THE ROOM AND 
PRACTICALLY OVERFLOW THE BREW TANKS! 
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Book Works 


Roger Book, Compass Music and Arts Center 


I t’s a rare individual who decides, 
at age 43, to drop everything he’s 
doing and go back to school. Roger 
Book did just that, leaving a retail 
job in Iowa to attend Green Mountain 
College in Poultney. He earned a BFA 
there and went on to acquire a master’s 
in painting at the 
Rochester Insti- 
tute of Technol- 
ogy. But the artist 
reports that he 
really blossomed under the mentorship 
of painters at the International School 
of Painting, Drawing, and Sculpture in 
Montecastello, Italy. 

None of these moves was a waste of 
time, as Book — now in his mid-sixties 
and living in Boston — reveals in a stel- 
lar exhibit called “Breaking the Ice" at 
the Compass Music and Arts Center in 
Brandon. 

It’s an apt name for the inaugural 
show at the brand-new venue on the 
grounds of the former Brandon Train- 
ing School. (Seven Days reported in the 
June 19 issue on that institution’s trans- 
formation.) As it happens, the 47-by- 
47-inch titular painting, from 2008, is 
a stark work — a scribble of broad, en- 
ergetic, black slashes on white — that 
boldly confronts visitors entering the 
§ front door of Compass. It does not pre- 
ij pare you for what awaits just around the 
g! corner in the gallery proper: an explo- 
o sion of color. 

■Sj The nine large-scale works here, 
1/1 each roughly four or five feet square, 
also feature heavy black lines, but Book 
has clearly been exploring hues and 
j-j shapes. Or, as he puts it in an artist 
g statement, his focus is “on light, color, 
<2 spirituality, and to push back in space 
° in order to find out what lies beyond 
° the two-dimensional plane. It's a mat- 
ter," Book adds, “of searching for the 
w unknown.” 

5 Most of these paintings rely on and 
z manipulate geometry to some degree 
2 — and, yes, push and pull in space — 

but in some, the lines and patches of 
brushwork break free from that con- 
straint, bursting into vaguely organic 
shapes or even a flurry of squiggles. In 
“Rabbit in a Flower Bed” (58 inches 
square, 2009), Book allows his black 
£ lines to form into petals — albeit messy 
ones that defy botanical classification. 
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Inside these outlines, the “flowers" 
are loosely dashed off in pink, pale 
blue and white, while the backfield 
is a sunny yellow. It is his most femi- 
nine painting here, and, even without 
an actual rabbit in sight, the closest to 
representational. 

The rest of the paintings do not 
trade in realism, even if some of 
Book’s titles are prosaic, such as 


MOST OF THESE PAINTINGS RELY 
ON AND MANIPOLATE GEOMETRY 
TO SOME DEGREE, BOTIN SOME 

THE LINES AND PATCHES 
OF BRUSHWORK 
BREAK FREE FROM 
THAT CONSTRAINT. 

“Round Table on a Porch.” The artist 
seems smitten with yellow — includ- 
ing the alarming “safety” yellow that 
we associate with school buses and 
warning signs. The color is aggres- 
sive in a painting where it dominates, 
such as “Dream Catcher” (58 inches 
square, 2011), even though Book tames 
it somewhat with more subdued hues 
such as rusty red, warm turquoise and 


olive green. The ostensible circular 
“subject” of this painting is intersect- 
ed by thick black lines that don’t quite 
meet, yet all lead to an off-center focal 
point. There may actually be symbol- 
ism here, but it’s better to let your eyes 
do the thinking, as it were. 

This is also true of the painting 
“Driving on an Endless Highway” (48 
inches square, 2011). The title makes 
you want to see interstate cloverleafs 
and roads that lead nowhere, but the 
painting doesn’t quite give you that 
literal recourse. There are, in fact, 
curves and swerves and lines with 
no particular destination, but what’s 
most interesting about the piece is the 
way Book “frames" it with heavy black 
elements in each of the four corners, 
as well as with a bit of a black "ceil- 
ing” at the top. These serve to contain 
the going-nowhere action, like guards 
or fences. Rather than feeling claus- 
trophobic, the painting merely seems 
anchored. 

That cannot be said of the more 
free-form “Play Room” (58 inches 
square, 2011), in which indeterminate 
shapes seem to float in a cobalt-blue 
sea. Prominent lighter blue and aqua 
add to the marine sensation, though 
the busy center of the piece, with its 
swooping, bisecting black lines and 
multiple blobs of color, does the title 
justice. As Compass co-owner Ste- 
phen Sutton puts it, “Play Room” is 
"like the avant-garde music we do — it 
takes a while to find the structure.” 

Book’s paintings need to be seen 
from a bit of distance, and the Compass 
gallery facilitates that with freestand- 
ing triangular structures presenting 
three walls each. In Book's case, one 
painting occupies each surface, mak- 
ing it possible to lose yourself in one 
without being distracted by others. 
While you're looking, the works pro- 
vide structure if you’re seeking it, and 
a resistance to order if you prefer that. 
So it goes with abstraction, which 
Book expresses magnificently. 

PAMELA POLSTON 




REAL BOOKS 


TALKS & 
EVENTS 

MIODLEBURY ARTS WALK; Art 

Friday, July 12. 5-7 p.m.. various 
Inro. 388-7951. 

LIFE-DRAWING SESSION; Artists 

p.m.; Sunday, July 14, 2-5 p.m.; 
Wednesday, July 17, 6-9 pjn„ Black 

Inro. 860-4972. 

WATERBURY ARTS FEST; More 

Saturday, July 13. 10 a.m.-4 p.rrt. 
Stowe Street. Waterbury. Info. 


ART ON PARK; I 

5:30-8:30 p.m„ Park Street. Stowe. 

DISCOVER THE HEART OF THE 
ISLANDS OPEN FARM AND STUDIO 

and Sunday. July 13-14. 10 a.m.-5 

BOB BOEMIG: 'Reliefs.' abstract 

Rutland. Talk: Fdday. July 12. 6 p.m. 
Inro, 468-6052. 

LIZ LE SERVIGET: "A Dog's World.' 

11 a.m.-5 p.m., Inky Dinky Olnkink 
Gallery. Moscow. Info, 253-3046. 

'SERVICE AND SACRIFICE: 
VERMONTS CIVIL WAR 
GENERATION': An exhibit of 




p.m. Info. 479-8500. 

LABOR OF LOVE WORK PARTY: 

Friday. July 12. 3 p.m.-Sunday. 
Johnsbury. Info, 800-449-2580. 

FROM DAIRY TO DOORSTEP: MILK 
DELIVERY IN NEW ENGLAND': An 

p.m. Info, 388-2117. 

KAT CLEAR ART SALE: Before 

8 a.m.-lO p.m.: Sunday. July 14, 10 

RECEPTIONS 

ALYSA BENNETT: 'Horse 




drawings: GABRIEL TEMPESTA: 

July 11. 5-7 p.m. Info. 888-1261. 

Junction. Reception: Friday. July 12, 
5:30-7:30 p.l 




CLARK OERBES: '4th Dimensional 

traditions. Through July 31 at 


LARK UPSON: 'Structural Integrity.' 


Through July 31 at ZoneThree 
Friday. July 12. 5-7 p.m. Info. 
'EXPOSED': Local restaurants 

the artists follows. July 13 through 
October 15 at Helen Day Art Center 

13, 4-6 p.m. Info, 253-8358. 

ALMUTH PALINKAS: A retrospec- 

p.m. Inro, 479-0051. 

NICOLE GRUBMAN: 'Moments 

Saturday, July 13. 5-7 p.m. Info. 

LABOR OF LOVE': Created by 


Through July 26 at Hebard Office 

Thursday. July 11. 4:30-6:30 p.m. 
Info. 655-8922. 


LORIEN GRACE LEYDEN: Still lifes 

Info. 355-8872. 

GRAZIELLA WEBER-GRASSI: 


ONGOING 

burlington area 

'30. HI DEF AND ACTUAL SIZE': Tiny, affordable 




'ART EDUCATORS UNITE! CREATION & 
COLLABORATION'. An exhibition of work by 11 

Flynndog in Burlington. Inro, 663-0093. 

'ARTISTIC INSIGHTS': The inaugural exhibition 

CLARK RUSSELL: 'Mixed Media.' high-relief 
Gallery, Flynn Center, in Burlington. Info. 652-4500. 




VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS: 


PUBLIC PLACES; 




GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 
SEVENDAYSVT.C0M/P0STEVENT0RGALLERIESi9SEVENDAYSVT.C0M 


JANET VAN FLEET: 'Disc Course,' 

July 11. 5-7 p.m. Info. 828-0749. 

"THE FARM AND FOOD SHOW': The 

'STOWE VISTAS: FOR LOVE OF 
THE LAND': The Stowe Land Trust 


C ROW 

m 


BOOKSHOP, 


Hunter Eddy, Meryl Lebowitz. Usa 

July 12. 5-7 p.m. Info. 253-9653. 

SAM FALLS & SARAH O'DONNELL 

September 21 at BCA Center in 
Burlington. Reception: Friday. July 12 
5-8 p.m. Info, 865-7165. 

STEPHANIE ROCKNAK: The King, 


14 CHURCH ST • BURLINGTON. VT 
CROWBOOKS.COM • (802) 862-0848 


Motorcycle Safety Class 


Earn Your Permit 


Bring-A-Buddy 
%, 


25 “ 


July 12. 5-7 p.m. Info. 438-2097. 

JENNIFER STEEL COLE: ‘Champlain 

Gallery, Town Hall Theater, in 

FIERY BUTTERFLY & FRANK 

Friday. July 12. 5-7 p.m. Info. 
748-2600. 


f t: (802) 
497-0233 


ridesafevt.com 


Watch something LOCAL this week. 


■ RUE MEVLAIMA 

■ AT DRAG BALL 201 3 

■ | MONDAYS >11 SO PM 


■ GUND TUESDAY > 8 PM 


■CHANNEL 17 

Swatch uve@5:25 

nWffldMIGHTSONTV 
’ lANDONUNE 


Burlington. Info. 488-5766. 

DONNA BOURNE: 'California to Vermont' oil 

Mountain State. Through July 30 at Studio 266 in 
ESSEX ART LEAGUE: Paintings, photography and 



Alpacas for Sale 

Fleece Champion Alpaca bred with 
show- winning sire. Mother with Cria 
due June 2014. For sale $1800. 
Sugarbush Alpacas of Stowe 

802.253.6262 

sugarbushalpacas.com 
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CALL TO ARTISTS 


PLANTING HOPE REUSE FAIR: Artists/crafters 



RAMBLE AT ROSE STREET GALLERY: Seeking 



CALL FOR ART TO BENEFIT THE VERMONT 
CANCER CENTER! Art can Include paintings, 



OPEN GROUP SHOW AT "CREATIVE COMP" 





Jane Davies Jane Davies is one of five regional artists featured in 
the “Journey into Process” exhibit currently on view at the Vermont Institute of 
Contemporaiy Arts in Chester. Her contribution of 60 4-by-4-inch abstract canvases 
demonstrates Davies’ attention to color, shape and line in a variety of media, from gel 
prints to graphite. "Formal elements are my first and foremost source of inspiration,” 
she writes in her artist statement. Pieces by Dawes, Carol Cannon, Tom Merwin, Helen 
O’Donnell and Carolyn Shattuck will be on display through September 8. Pictured: 
“Edge Location #4” by Davies. 


TODD R. LOCKWOOD: 'One Oegree of Separation,” 'AMERICAN DREAM': In a group multimedia show. 

Through July IS at Freeman Hall Conference Room. today. Main Floor Gallery; BETH ROBINSON: The 



GLEN COBURN HUTCHESON: PainUngs, drawings 







GLORIA KING MERRITT: 'Changing Gears.' 

Through August 23 at the Great Hallin Springfield. 
Info. 258-3992. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN WATERCOLOR EXHIBITION: 

495-6682. 

JOURNEY INTO PROCESS': Ink brushwork. 

Info. 875-1018. 

JULIA PURINTON: Wetlands and Woodlands ' 

Through July 27 at Festival Gallery In Waitsfield. 
Info, 498-6682. 

'MASTERWORKS': Sculpture and prints by Vermont 

at BigTown Gallery in Rochester. Info. 767-9670. 

PAT MUSICK: 'The Instant of It All." drawings and 


'PLAYING WITH TIME': A 


SHAWN BRALEY: 'Vermonty: H> 

Wilder. VL. Illustrator. Through August 9 at 

August 5 at the Woodstock Gallery. Inro. 457-2012. 
TERRY ALLEN: 'Borderlines,'' photographs of 

THESE HONORED DEAD: PRIVATE AND NATIONAL 
COMMEMORATION': An exhibit that tells the 

University, in Northfield. Info, 485-2183. 



Donna Bourne After 30 years in Santa Cruz, Calif., landscape painter 
Donna Bourne relocated to Burlington and, not surprisingly, found new inspiration in 
the contours of the Green Mountain State. “California to Vermont, a Retrospective, a 
New Beginning” is on display through July 30 at Studio 266 just off Pine Street. She 
refers to her oil-on-canvas work as “a presentation of the rhythm and movement of 
nature” that is impressionistic without losing focus of the subject. Bourne’s cumulative 
collection brings together the disparate color palettes and scenes of east and west. 
Pictured: “Approaching Shore.” 



SEVEN DAYS 

sevendaysvt.com 
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| ART SHOWS : 


champlain valley 

ALTHEA BILODEAU & DOUGLAS BIXLEN: Hand-dyed. 



HIDDEN AWAY: 20TH AND 21ST CENTURY 
WORKS FROM THE PERMANENT COLLECTION': 



Music. Info, 465-4071. 

ROGER BOOK: 'Breaking the Ice.* abstract- 



SUNCOMMON SOLAR POP-UP GALLERY: Energy- 



THE BREEDING BIRD ATLAS: SCIENCE AND ART: 




Pat Musick You’ve heard of Dr. Zhivago, a novel by Boris Pasternak 
that inspired a movie. You may or may not be familiar with Manchester-based 
environmental artist Pat Musick, whose latest work, she says, is inspired by the 
Russian author's writing. In the drawings and sculptures collectively titled “The 
Instant of It All,” on vie w at the Governor's Gallery in Montpelier through September, 
Musick uses natural materials to convey life’s natural aging process. “My artistic goal 
is to express the relationship between mankind and the environment and the tensions 
we exert upon each other," she writes in an artist statement. Charcoal, beeswax, 
kozo paper, bronze and maple make up Musick's 12-part collection, consisting of six 
drawings in “dialogue" with a corresponding sculpture. Musick is the 2013 recipient 
of the Governor’s Gallery Award. Pictured: “Final.” 





VERMONT TECH 

WILLISTON 

Some people spend a lifetime pursuing a dream. 

At Vermont Tech, we believe that’s way too long. 

• 17 programs 

Experience your potential • 11:1 Student-Faculty Ratio 

• Cutting-edge facilities 


/WCAXWEATHERT EAM 


800 442 8821 | 
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is@vtc.edu | vtc.edu 
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GOT A CASE OF THE FRIDAYS? 

This summer join us in the alley at Red Square 
every Friday for a FREE summer concert. 



THIS 



Spend less 
on college. 

Get more out of life. 


Only at CCV can you get a quality education at 
the lowest cost of any college in Vermont, and our 
financial aid team can help you figure out how to 
cover it. 


LUMMUIM I T l 

CCV 




Stiodi PARTY 

250TH BIRTHDfiV 

FBI,. JULY 12,. 6:30-9:30PM 

<foAh r Pa/uUi,& 

Zfhe-cflot SOamned 




FEST 



6:30 Aerial acrobatics with Nimble Arts 
7:45 Shoe-shakln', soulful rock-n-roll with Josh Panda & The Hot Damned 
9:15 Block Party moves indoors with live bands in area bars & restaurants 



SAY, JULY IS, 10AM-4PM 

Work of 70+ Vermont artisans 

sMlafen _ 

? . * * k<4 Artist demonstrations 
Yummy Vermont eats 
Art Spy game for kids 



FREE • DOWNTOWN WATERBURY 

WWW.WATERBURYARTSFEST.COM 


SPONSORED BY: 
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v .Waterbury 
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movies 


Help! on Blu-ray ★ ★★★-< 



O nce upon a time we walked into 
buildings called “record stores" 
and bought vinyl disks with new 
Beatles songs on them. It’s funny, 
back then, it seemed as exotic as purchasing 
Keds, It didn't occur to us the day would ar- 
rive when the albums stopped coming and 
we’d never again do something as simple and 
wondrous as listen to a new Beatles song. 

So, ever since, when it comes to anything 
from these four guys, we take what we can 
get and we say, "thank you." The recordings 
made from forgotten Lennon demos, "Real 
Love” and "Free As a Bird," on die 1995 The 
Beatles Anthology compilation. The remixed 
2003 version of their final release, Let It Be ... 
Naked, cleansed of Phil Specter’s orchestral 
embellishments. The mind-blowing mash- 
up created for the Cirque du Soleil show The 
Beatles LOVE in 2006. Thank you. 

And now this pristine restoration of the 
bond’s second cinematic outing, 1965’s Help!, 
just released on Blu-ray with sound so crys- 
talline they could be playing in the next 
room. Thank you. The movie offers a fasci- 
nating testament to the Beatles’ magnetism. 
(“Just the mention of their names," Martin 
Scorsese writes in the liner notes, “brings 
back ... something mysterious and exhila- 
rating.”) Such was the spell they cast, a stu- 


dio could’ve handed them a script pounded 
out by chimps on acid and pointed cameras 
in their general direction, and the result 
would’ve been timeless. Revisiting Help! af- 
ter all these years, in fact, nothing suggests 
that wasn't the approach taken by director 
Richard Lester. 

Lester’s A Hard Day’s Night (1964) was a 
mockumentary depicting a day in the life of 
the Beaties. It was fabulously successful, but 
one can’t crank out black-and-white, Marx 
Brothers-flavored mockumentaries every 
year. The follow-up needed at least the pre- 
tense of a story, and that's what writers Marc 
Behm and Charles Wood provided. 

It's less a plot than a whiff of nonsense 
about an Indian death cult chasing Ringo, 
who's inexplicably gotten its sacrificial ring 
stuck on his finger. The cult wants it back, 
and high priest Clang (Leo McKern) at- 
tempts repeatedly to separate the drummer 
from his digit, hand or arm. Oh, and some- 
thing about a mad scientist. 

The pursuit provides excuses to film the 
four horsing around in locations such os 
the Alps, the Bahamas and Salisbury Plain. 
It’s the height of silliness, and nobody knew 
that better than the movie’s stars, famously 
stoned out of their minds throughout. They 
understood none of that mattered, because 


the entire enterprise was an excuse to refine 
the music video, which they’d recently in- 
vented with a little help from their director. 
The performances, immortalized in realer- 
than-life Eastmancolor and now remastered 
in sterling 5.1 surround sound, are things of 
beauty. 

The band's early music is wonderful in 
a completely different way from their later 
work, and the soundtrack captures them at a 
pivotal stage in their evolution from simplic- 
ity to psychedelia. John's "You’re Going to 
Lose That Girl” is one of the last songs of its 
kind they’d record, while George’s “I Need 
You," with its understated guitar effects, 
foreshadows what's to come. 

Speaking of sounds to come — a fun fact 
you won’t find in the generous collection of 


extras is that, because the bad guys are from 
India, the score includes lots of hokey sitar. 
During a break, George Harrison picked up 
a prop instrument and began noodling. Les- 
sons with Ravi Shankar followed, and, later 
that same year, so did Rubber Soul, complete 
with "Norwegian Wood," the first pop song 
to feature a sitar. 

The rest, as they say, is history. And the 
new and improved Help! deserves a place 
in iL Great cinema it isn't. Great fun, great 
music and great company more than com- 
pensate, though. To quote the famous movie 
critic John Lennon at the film's premiere: 
"This time there’s a story. This is a real film 
... almost.” 

RICK KISONAK 


A Band Called Death 


W hat separates artists who 
"make it” from those who 
don’t? Sometimes it’s nothing 
more titan being in the right 
place at the right time. 

In the case of a Detroit band called Death, 
a name may have spelled the difference be- 
tween celebrity and obscurity. When the 
band recorded its carefully crafted garage- 
rock tracks with Groovesville Records in 
1974, Columbia Records president Clive Da- 
vis liked the sound. But he reportedly begged 
brothers David Hackney, Dannis Hackney 
and Bobby Hackney Sr. to change their name. 

Interviewed in A Band Called Death, an 
indie documentary from Vermont filmmak- 
ers Mark Covino and Jeff Hewlett, the two 
surviving band members say they probably 
would have acquiesced to Davis' request. But 
David Hackney — who died of lung cancer 
in 2000 — had a vision for the band. For this 
preacher's son, death was the "ultimate trip,” 
a concept freighted with spiritual meaning 
So the band stayed Death — and stayed un- 


In the ensuing years, Dannis and Bobby 
Hackney Sr. moved to Vermont and formed 
the reggae band Lambsbread. Before David 
died, he gave his brothers the master tapes 
from Death’s early recording sessions, tell- 
ing them, “The world will come looking for 


He was right. The film chronicles how 
vinyl collectors in the early aughts dis- 
covered Death's self-released recordings 
of songs such as "Politicians in My Eyes.” 
Word spread online, and prices rocketed on 
eBay. Music journalists began describing the 
Hackneys as “proto-punk” rebels who defied 
both ’70s art-rock trends and cultural expec- 
tations for an African American band in the 
golden age of Motown with their raucous, 
inspired sound. 

Covino and Howlett have devoted about 
half the documentary to exploring Death’s 
origins, using still photos, personable nar- 
rative by the surviving Hackneys (including 
fourth brother Earl) and visits to present- 
day Detroit, where the neighbors still re- 
member just how loud Death played. The 
absence of David Hackney leaves a palpable 
gap, but his brothers reconstruct his unique, 
uncompromising approach to rock and roll 
with tenderness and humor. 

The film’s second half explores Death's 
legacy' and unlikely rebirth, featuring testimo- 
nials of the band’s importance from big names 
such as Henry Rollins and Questlove. Yet none 
is as moving as Julian Hackney's account of 
hearing Death for the first time after a friend 
came home “ranting and raving” about the 
music she’d discovered at a hipster gathering. 
"I heard my dad's voice,” Bobby Hackney Sr."s 
son relates. “And I went, *Dad, why didn’t you 



tell me?”' Death's music was as new to him as 
to his peers — and as exciting. 

Julian Hackney and his two broth- 
ers — also musicians — started performing 
Death songs. Today, they’re known as Rough 
Francis, while the two elder Hackneys and 
guitarist Bobbie Duncan have toured as a 
reunited Death and released a new album. 
(Full disclosure: Bobby Hackney Jr. works 
at Seven Days.) The documentary has ridden 
tile wave of renewed interest in the band: It 
screened at South by Southwest last spring, 
and distribution by Drafthouse Films has put 
it in select theaters across the country. 


Vermonters who missed the sold-out 
screening of A Band Called Death last fall 
can see it starting this Friday at Essex Cin- 
emas. Covino and Howlett have made a well- 
paced, professional film that tells an amaz- 
ing story — about the history of rock, about 
tile capriciousness of fame and, perhaps 
most importantly, about the power of family. 
"Back up your brother,” the elder Hackneys 
recall their father instructing them. They did 
— and that’s how a band called Death kept its 
name and found new life in a new century. 

MARGOT HARRISON 






NEW IN THEATERS 

20 FEET FROM STARDOM: Background singers 


GROWN UPS 2: Once again. Adam Sandler and his 




NOW PLAYING 

BEFORE MIDNIGHT*****: In Before Sunrise 
Ethan Hawke met; in Before Sunset (2004), they got 


story^ over. With Seamus Davey-Fitzpatrick. (108 
THE BLING RING***: Sofia Coppola directed this 




PACIFIC RIM: Giant robots piloted by humans fight 


Sunset Welden.) 

THE HEAT ****: An uptight FBI agent is forced 

Paul (Bridesmaids) Feig directed. (117 min. R) 



ratings 



Graduate Program 
in Community Mental 
Health & Mental Health 
Counseling 


Classes meet one weekend a month in Burlington, Vermont 

■ Preparation for licensure as a mental health or professional counselor in 
New Hampshire, Maine, Vermont and other states 


Accepting applications for classes SOllthCm & 

lh„t b.giu in Burlington in Junuury- NeW HampSHre 

University 


800.730.5542 | pcmhadmissions@snhu.edu | snhu.edu/pcmh 


Volunteers needed - hospice patients with 
dementia or Alzheimer's 

We are looking for volunteers to spend time with area hospice patients who have 
dementia or Alzheimer's, and provide support for their family caregivers. If you 
would like to make a positive difference in their lives, we want to hear from you! 

Duties may include: 

• Companionship 

• Respite and support for family caregivers 

• Reminiscing with patients and families 

No experience required. We will provide orientation and training. 


To volunteer, you must be 1 8 or older, and have not 
experienced a significant loss within the past year. 
To join our Essex Junction office volunteer team, or 
for more information, contact Jeanne Comouche at 
802-448-1610 or jcomouche@bayada.com. 


BAYADA 

Hospice 


Participate in a Research Study 


Volunteers needed for ongoing Dengue fever vaccine studies 


• Healthy adults, ages 18-50 

• Up to $2060 in compensation 

• 1 8 month study 

• 2 doses of vaccine or placebo 

• 20 follow-up visits 

• Most visits are concentrated in the 
1 st and 1 2th month of the study. 



UNIVERSITY 
°f VERMONT 


Call (802) 656-0013 for more info and lo schedule a screening. 
Leave your name, number, and a good time to call back. 

Email: V<x<ineTestingCerter@uvm.edu 


READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 




movies 



Discover what 
Sovernet customers 
already know: 

Ourstate-of-the-art 
■ network and dedicated 
team make Sovernet 
■ the smart choice. 


SOVERNET 


Join us today! 


LOST NATION THEATER 

one of the Best Regional Theaters in America 
-nyc drama league 


heartfelt 

"bff” m 

bittersweet Jpv ~ 

comedy 

banter & barbs 

stars Emme Erdossy, JudeMilstein 
and Maura O'Brien u 

July 11-28 Sx 

montpelier city hall I bm 

229-0492 

lostnationtheater.org rhfui 


show times 

FOR UP-TO-DATE TIMES visit SEVENDAYSVT.COM/M0VIES. 


BIG PICTURE THEATER 

4B Carroll Rd. |off Rte. 100), Waitsfleld, 


BIJOU CINEPLEX4 


Despicable Me 2 in 3D 1:10. 

The Heat 1:30, 4. 7. The Lone 

Friday 12 — thursday IB 

2 Fri to Sun: 1:20. 3:40. 7:10. 9:15. Mon 

3:50, 6:30. Turbo 3D Wed and Thu: 1. 

CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 


6:10. 9:15. Man of Steel 3:15,9:15. 

Man of Steel 3D 6:10. Monsters 

University 3D 3:45 White 

Friday 12 — thursday IB 

and Sun: 12:30, 3:30. 6:30, 9. Mon 
to Wed: 3:30, 6:30, 9. The Heat Fri: 
3:30, 6:30, 9:10. Sat and Sun: 12:30, 


10, 9:10. The Lone Ranger Fri: 
5. 6:10, 9:15. Mon to Wed: 3:1! 


End Wed: 12:15. 2:35, 4:55. 7:15, 9:35. 
Thu: 12:15, 2:35. White House Down 

12:45, 3:45. World War Z 12:10, 10:10. 
World War Z 3D 2:40, 5:10. 7:40. 
Friday 12 — tuesday 16 

-A Band Called Death 12. 2:25. 

Ups 2 12:15, 2:30, 4:45.7, 9:15. 

Lone Ranger 12:25.1,3:30.4:05, 
6:35,7:10,9:40. Man of Steel 9:45. 

‘Pacific Rim 4:05, 9:45. ‘Pacinc Rim 
in 3D 1:10, 7. White House Down 
9:40. World War Z 12:10, 10:10. 
World War Z 3D 2:40,5:10.7:40. 


MAJESTIC 10 


Rim Thu: 9:40. ‘Pacinc Rim3DThu:7. 
White House Down Wed: 1:10, 4, 6:50, 
1:15, 3:40, 6:30, 9:20. Thu: 1:15, 4:30. 
Friday 12 — thursday 18 
Before Midnight 1:20, 4:20, 7:10, 

9:35. The Bling Ring 1:35, 6:30. 
‘Grownups 2 1:40, 4:40, 7:20, 9:30. 
The Heat 1:30, 4:30,7, 9:40. The Lone 

Rim 1:10, 6 


Despicable Me 2 3D 12:10. 4:45, 7:10. 
8:30, 9:30. White House Down 12:20. 


PALACE 9 CINEMAS 

864-SSIO, palace9.com 

The Heat 1:10, 4, 7, 9:30. The Lone 
Ranger 12:50,3,4:10.7:20.6:40. 

3D 1:15, 6:25. ‘Pacific Rim Thu: 7. 
9:35. This Is The End 1.3:50,7:10. 


O. Thu: 12:30, 3: 


iO. World War Z 4, 9: 


Monsters University 3D Fri: 3:45 
3:45. White House Down Fri: 9, Sa 
World War Z Fri to Tue: 3:21 

ESSEX CINEMAS & T-REX 
THEATER 

21 Essex Way. S300. Essex, 579- 

wednesday 10 — thursday 11 
Despicable Me 2 12, 2:10,4:20, 6:30, 
8:40. Despicable Me 2 in 3D 1, 3:10, 

The Lone Ranger Wed: 12:25. 2 3:30, 

3:30 5:15. 6:35. 8:30, 9:40. Man of 
Steel 3:30. 9:45. Man of Steel 3D 

7. This Is The 


12:30. Monsters University 1, 4:35, 
9:35. Monsters University 3D 11:35, 
2:10. 7:05. Man of Steel 12:50,6:45. 
Man of Steel 3D Wed: 3:10, 9:20. 
Thu: 3:10. This Is The End 2:05, 4:30, 
7. 9:55. Now You See Me Wed: 12:45, 


Friday 12— thursday 18 
'Pacific Rim in 3D 1, 3:50. 6:35. 
9:25. Pacific Rim 4:10. 7:10. ‘Grown 
Ups 2 12, 2:20, 3:20, 4:40, 7:15, 9:40. 
Despicable Me 2 12:50, 2:10, 3:40, 
6:55. Despicable Me 2 3D 11:50, 
4:30, 9:25. The Lone Ranger 12:20. 
3:35, 6:40, 9:25. White House Down 
1:10, 9:15. The Heat 1:20, 4:20, 7:05, 
9:40. World War Z 12:30, 6:35, 9:45. 
Monsters University 12:40, 3:20, 
6:20, 8:50. Man of Steel 12:10, 3:30, 


Friday 12 — thursday IB 

6:40. Despicable Me 2 in 3D Fri to 

Fri to Tue: 12:15, 2:30. 4:40, 7:10. 
9:30. The Heat Fri to Tue: 1:10, 4:10, 


Tue: 1:20, 3:40, 7. ‘Pacific Rim in 
3D Fri to Tue: 12:30, 6:30, 9:20. This 


MARQUIS THEATRE 


Friday 12 — thursday 18 

The Heat I. 6, 9. Despicable Me 2 

6:30, 9. ‘Turbo Wed 1, 6. 8:30. 


PARAMOUNT TWIN 
CINEMA 

Me 2 in 3D 3:30. World War Z 3:30. 
World War Z 3D Wed: 6:30, 9:10. 
Friday 12 — thursday 18 
Me 2 in 3D Fri: 3:30. Sat and Sun: 

3:15, 9:15. ‘Pacific Rim in 3D 6:15. 

ST. ALBANS DRIVE-IN 
THEATRE 




THE SAVOY THEATER 

Wednesday 10 — thursday 17 
About Nothing 6:30. 8:45. 

Friday 12 — thursday 18 
6:30. 8:30. Sat and Sun: 1:30, 

8:30. Much Ado About Nothing 

Fri: 6. 6:15. Sat and Sun: 1, 3:30, 

STOWE CINEMA 3 PLEX 

Mountain Rd. Stowe, 253- 




Friday 12 — thursday 18 

The Heat Fri: 7, 9:15. Sat and Sun: 

to Thu: 6:30, 9:15. ‘Pacific Rim 




SUNSET DRIVE-IN 
THEATRE 

Colchester, 862-IBOO. su 


by Now You See Me 11:10. The Lone 

University 11:20. White House Down 
9 followed by Man of Steel 11:20. 
Friday 12 — thursday 18 
Despicable Me 2 9 followed by 

11:25 followed on Fri and Sat by This 
Is The End 1:25. The Heat 9 followed 
by World War Z 11:25 followed on 
Fri and Sat by Now You See Me 
1:25. ‘Pacific Rim 9 followed by 

Fri and Sat by Man of Steel 1:45. 

WELDEN THEATRE 

104 No. Main St., SL Albans, SZ7- 


Despicabie Me 2 Wed: 2:10, 7:10, 
9:30. Despicable Me 2 in 3D Wed: 


The Bling Ring 1:30,3:30,5:20,7:20, 
9:25. ‘Grownups 2 Thu: 7, 9:20. The 


Friday 12 — thursday 16 

This Is The End 4:30, 9:30. White 

2 2:10, 7:10, 9:30. Despicable Me 
2 30 4:30. The Lone Ranger 2. 7, 
9:30. The Heat 2:05, 7:05, 9:30. 



= MOVIE CLIPS = 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING****: Do you 

Denisof and Nathan Pillion. (109 min. PG-13. Savoy) 
NOW YOU SEE ME*: People love magic and 

!d. (116 min. PG-13) 

asses. With Rebel Wilson and Anthony Mackie. (129 


NEW ON VIDEO 


WE STEAL SECRETS: THE STORY OF 
WIKILEAKS****: Julian Assange declined to be 

to the Dark Side) Gibney. which investigates the 

WORLD WAR Z***: We guess you already know 
that stands for ’zombie/ Brad Pitt stars in a 


ADMISSION ***1/2 In this comedy. Tina Fey 


Arden Oplev. (118 min. R) 


THE HOST **1/2 Stephenie Meyers only non- 

and Diane Kruger star. (120 min. PG-13) 

SPRING BREAKERS*** Indie provocateur 

TYLER PERRY'S TEMPTATION *1/2 A marriage 

Tyler Perry. Jurnee Smollett-Bell. Vanessa Williams 
and Brandy Norwood star. (Ill min. PG-13) 




G-13) 


MOVIESYOU MISSED&MORE 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 



The Tall Man 


This week in movies you missed: If you 

found this 2012 thriller randomly on Netflix 
Instant, you'd probably assume it was a 
standard vehicle for Jessica Biel. You'd be 
wrong: The Tall Man isn't standard anything. 

O ne by one, children have been 
disappearing from the dying 
Washington mining town of Cold Rock. 


Eighteen are gone so far, and police 
have no leads. For the townspeople, the 
abductor has become a quasi-mythical 
figure: the “Tall Man." 

Biel plays nurse Julia Denning, who 
staffs Cold Rock's rudimentary health 
clinic. When a woman comes in with 
her teenage daughter — pregnant by her 
mother's boyfriend and about to give 
birth — Julia does what she can for them. 
She coaxes the teen’s selectively mute 
sister (Jodelle Ferland) to talk. 

Julia does her best for her small child 
at home, too, sheltering him from the 
realities of life in Cold Rock. Then, one 
night, a black-dressed abductor appears 
on her doorstep... 


Ab 

w^W vef 


ulture 

VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


Movies You Missed. Check out the Live Culture blog 
sevendaysvt.com/liveculture when possible, reviews and recommendations. 



Play 


and protect Lake Champlain! 


Runoff is a classic arcade game with a twist. 

The action is simple — rain falls in the 
city. Vou catch it in your rain barrel 
to keep the rain from becoming 
stormwater runoff. 

Back in the day, arcade games 
cost a quarter to play. Runoff is 
free, but for each of the first 1000 
games played. Seven Days and 
Kids VT will donate a quarter to the 
Let It Rain stormwater program. 

Let It Rain provides financial 
incentives for property owners 
in Vermont’s Lake Champlain 
Basin who install rain barrels 
and implement other stormwater- 
reduction strategies. 

Let's work together to 
keep the water clean! 

Play Runoff as many times as you can and tell your 
friends to play, too. Download the "Runoff" app 
to your Apple device; play it in a mobile or web 
browser at playrunoff.com; or play the arcade 
version at ECHO Lake Aquarium and Science Center. 

THIS GAME WAS BROUGHT T 



® AppStore 
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fun stuff 


MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.26), CROSSWORD (P.C-5), & CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-4) 


EDIEEVERETTE 



DAKOTA MCFADZEAN 




JEN SORENSEN 



r iau CAN'T SCOT THE CONVENIENCE’ 

^CHATTELCARD^|^ 

If (TSswe CARO ISSUER... J 
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IF PBEPAIO CAB DS ARE WORKEBS 1 | 
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CLASSIFIEDS 

classifieds.sevendaysvt.com 


List your house for 
only $45* and get the 
most from your post! 

STAY CLASSY, VERMONT .' 4 





Curses, Foiled Again 

A woman was kneeling m prayer on 
the kitchen floor of her Seattle home 
when she felt someone grab her hair 
from behind. She later told police she 
thought it was her husband playing 
a joke on her, but when she turned 
around, she saw an unknown man. Ac- 
cording to the police report, she yelled 
out, “Lord help me," whereupon the in- 
truder fell back, hitting his head on the 
refrigerator. The man then stumbled 
out of the house, taking only a $20 bill 
that had been sitting on the table, and 
drove off in a white Cadillac. (Seattle’s 
KOMO-TV) 

Things That Go Boom — and 
Don’t 

A 19-year-old man carrying what 
Houston police called a “combus- 
tible mixture” intending to “blow up 
turtles” suffered severe injuries to his 
hand, lower extremities and face after 
he accidentally detonated the materi- 
als. Investigators said the teenager lit a 
cigar, whose ashes fell near the pocket 
carrying the explosive cartridges and 
ignited them. (Houston Chronicle ) 

Second-Amendment Follies 

Authorities said Patrick Stapleton, 22, 
decided to pull a prank on a 21-year- 
old friend who was asleep at a home in 
Lothian, Md., by shooting him in the 
buttocks with a BB gun. The weapon 


turned out to be a .40 caliber handgun. 
The victim was hospitalized with non- 
life threatening injuries, and Staple- 
ton was charged with second-degree 
assault and reckless endangerment. 
(Baltimore’s WJZ-TV) 

Pedi to the Metal 

Scientists from New York University 
will measure the degree of contami- 
nation from hexavalent chromium, 
a "well-established carcinogen,” in 
Garfield, N.J., by collecting toenail 
clippings from city residents. Because 
toenails grow slowly, researchers will 
be able to determine how much of the 
metal has accumulated in the body 
over the past 18 months as a result of a 
chemical spill in a residential neigh- 
borhood 30 years ago, according to en- 
vironmental medicine professor Judith 
Zelikoff. (Associated Press) 

Slightest Provocation 

Authorities said Frank Louis Reeves, 

73, fatally shot a 65-year-old woman 
at a gas station in Macon, Ga., after 
her car and his motorized wheelchair 
bumped into each other at a pump bay. 
Police official Jami Gaudet indicated 
there was no argument; Reeves just 
pulled a .38-caliber handgun and fired, 
hitting the victim in the chest. “The 
whole encounter, I can tell you, was 
very brief,” Gaudet said. (Associated 
Press) 


Authorities charged Tina Berryhill 
Rucker, 42, with domestic violence 
after they said she choked a man sleep- 
ing with her in Myrtle Beach, S.C., for 
taking too much of the bed covers. (As- 
sociated Press) 

Unclear on the Concept 

Police arrested Elizabeth Niemi, 57, 
in Hooksett, N.H., after she called 911 
seeking medical help. When rescue 
personnel arrived, they learned she re- 
ally just wanted help ordering Chinese 
food. (Boston’s WBZ-TV) 

New York City authorities accused 
Matthew Matagrano, 36, of using bogus 
credentials to impersonate a Depart- 
ment of Correction investigator and 
sneak into several city lockups, where 
he mingled with inmates for hours. 

The convicted sex offender aroused 
the suspicions of guards at Rikers Is- 
land when he moved inmates from one 
cell to another. (The New York Post ) 

When Guns Are Outlawed 

Police arrested Erik Brown, 36, in Port 
St. Lucie, Fla., after they said he struck 
a teenage relative in the face with a 
Taco Bell burrito during a domestic 
dispute. Officers reported the victim 
had “burrito cheese, sauce and meat all 
over his clothing and face.” (The Smok- 
ing Gun) 


Careful What You Wish For 

After persuading their mother to spend 
more than $30,000 on cosmetic sur- 
gery to enhance their breasts and bot- 
toms to look like movie star Jennifer 
“J-Lo” Lopez, sisters Karen Lopez, 20, 
and Jennifer Lopez, 23, of Camberwell, 
South London, complained that their 
new bodies are attractingtoo much 
attention. “My bum is so big now it’s 
kind of a curse because guys in clubs 
always want to have a feel of it,” Karen 
said. “Even girls want a photo next 
to it.” Jennifer was the first to have 
surgery, a $6000 breast enhancement 
when she was 15. She later had fat 
pumped from her stomach to her bot- 
tom. Karen started with a $3000 nose 
job when she was 14, then persuaded 
her 43-year-old mother to use her 
savings and earnings from a clean- 
ing job to pay for a liposuction and 
bottom-enlargement operation. Both 
had seven procedures between them, 
trying to emulate J-Lo's “curvy” looks. 
"Sometimes it's too much,” the British 
Jennifer Lopez said, noting men and 
women “come up and touch my bum.” 
(Britain’s Daily Mail) 


BLISS 





TED RALL 



THE. 5UPRE.ME COURT SAYS COPS CAN FORCIBLY TAKE YOUR DMA 
TO AW> TO A NATIONAL DNA OATABASE CUZ. SWABBING “IS NOT VERY 
INTRUSIVE.” 





AREN'T YOU swecr 
To WATep. W 
ARUSULA! 


UN BERN OWN CT 
TO KPS. DEHAneo. 
IT WAS VINAISR0TC 



by TOM TOMORROW 


IN THE WAKE of REVELATIONS C 
WIDESPREAD GOVERNMENT SITING - 


—WHAT ARE EDWARD SNOWDEN’S 

PERSONALITY HAWS? 


WAS HE FRIENDLY to I 

HIS E LDERLY NEIGHBORS? | 


—AND THE ADMIS- I 
SION THAT THE DIR- 
ECTOR Of NATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE LIED I 
TO CON G RESS— | 


on ll E3H 
I AREN’T THE FACTS 
HE HAS REPORTED 
THEREFORE LESS 
| FACTUA L ? 
S^H\/mcNb» 
j V rioiwo 


BVWI001ON, Ht. • 

HAS OPIHONSl 
ABOUT THINGS i | 


DOES HE HATE HSl AND IF SO, 
AMERI CA? I _lHOW M UCh 


next: leaks are bad 
BE PROSECUTED, A e- 
i AN ANONYMOUS OFFICIAL 
OFF THE RECORD’ 


AND SHOULD AN OPINION-HAVING 

SO-CALLED ''JOURNALIST 1 ' WHO RE- 
PORTS THINGS THE U.S. GOVERN- 
MENT DOES NOT WANT HIM TO 
REPOR T — 


IN ANY CASE, THE ADMINISTRATION'S 
FIRST PRIORITY CLEARLT MUST 8£ 
TO KEEP SNOWDEN FROM LEAKING 
FURTHER information; 


also: scary terror-i [piSsr these 
ISTS ARE SC ART l I I MESSAGES. 









TAURUS (April 20-May 20): "How many 
years can some people exist before they're 
allowed to be free?" asked Bob Dylan in one of 


B BREZSNVS EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & 


T MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 



Donate a car... 
I Change a life! 

GoodNewsGarage.org 

877.GIVE.AUTO 

flax Deductable 
Free Towing 


Good News Garage^ 


The Perfect Portion 


of food news served up every Tuesday. 

Receive offers and invitations to tastings 
as well as a sneak peek of food stories 
from the upcoming Seven Days. 



Sign up at sevendaysvt.com/biteclub 






SEVEN DAYS 


fERMIMS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


Women , ; , , woMln 

HELLO. HOW WAS YOUR DAY? 

CONSCIOUS ARTISTIC TRAVELER 

EASY GOING.QUIET.FUN 




kayaks! TabALabSS. 27. Cl 


W5MLN v ,, . MEN 

WICKED SMART VERMONT ANGEL 




OUTGOING CHIC FROM MINNESOTA 

GENUINE, KINOHEARTED AND FUNNY 

MAKE ME LAUGH 




BEAUTIFUL WOODSWOMAN SINGER 
SEEKS HUSBAND 


ADVENTURESOME, SPONTANEOUS. 
NATURE LOVER 

glass orwlm (or Guinness) watching 


ENERGETIC. FUN. SMART. CARING. WISE 


BRIGHT, LOVING AND REAL 

MUSE-SEEKING CHROMAPHILE 

not mine yet. littlewords. 25. Cl 
SOFT. PASSIONATE. INTRIGUED 
My sign Is Scorpio. I am filled with 


LOOKING FOR MY SUMMER PARTNER 


MOTHER NATURE LOVER 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more, 
it’s free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 


I’M JUST ACROSS THE RIVER 




MEN v , v; WoMLN 

NORMAL GUY SEEKS NORMAL GIRL 


LOYAL, DEPENDABLE AND 
HARDWORKING 

LUMBERJACK POET 




HAVE LOVE, WILL TRAVEL! 

ADVENTUROUS 


WILL YOU BE MY PRINCESS? 


FUN. LOVING, OUTGOING 


ne.Just ask |=. subie_guy. 24. Cl 



CUTE GIRL SEEKING AFFECTIONATE GUY 

I am a smart, well-rounded individual who comes from a good 
family and loves to laugh and have fun doing a lot of different 
activities. I love to go for long walks, dance, go to the waterfront, 
anything fun and social. Looking for a guy who is affectionate, 
caring, a good provider, intelligent likes to dress down and dress 
up. cutegirl!6, 32, women seeking men. 

Saturday night you will most likely find me out with friends or 
home watching a movie. 


SOMEONE YOU WANNA MEET 

OPEN-MINDED MAN NEEDS A 
GIRLFRIEND 

respectful. Luckynlck2013. 40 


ACTIVE. HONEST. EASYGOING 


Bl CURIOUS GUY LOOKING 

are interested. PhlshPhan97 23 
WONT KNOW UNTIL WE TRY 

WONT KNOW UNTIL WE TRY 





SEVEN DAYS * 

HOOKERS 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


women 


HEY BABE 

CURIOUS AND CAUTIOUS 


SEEKING SUMMER FUN 


FUN AND OUTGOING, NSA 

or more. NSA. Must be sofe. Nap414. 31 
MAKE ME BLUSH AND... 




FRIENDS FOR FUN 

SEX WANTED 



SEX ADDICT 

SENSUAL SEXY BBW TO SOUIRT 

SUMMER GIRL-ON-GIRL FUN! 


MEN 


DISCREET ADVENTURES 


tassstalll. 4E 


THRLLED TO PLEASURE, EXPLORE. 
EXCITEMENT 

CONFIDENT. PREPPY. DEADHEAD 

CHAOTICNEUTRAL 

purpose — well — STRIP. I know you're 

off. How can I thank you? I know. 

TALL WRITER, PHOTOGRAPHER AND 

me first. Kinkcurious. 30. Cl 


BIG EATER @ 


SINES 


PERFECT SITUATION 

try new things. LASE2VT. 28 
COUPLE LOOKING FOR DIRTY FUN 


BI-CURIOUS LOOKING FOR AN 
ADVENTURE 


HOTTER THE BETTER 

HEY. I’M NEW AT THIS 

SPANKING DADDY 


COUPLE SEEKING MORE QUEER WOMEN 

HUNG/WET 

FUN. FLIRTY AND OPEN 

MARRIED COUPLE SEEK SAME 

FUN. LOVABLE WIFE LOOKING 


mi 


lociA^uuifi.to fova awL Suit.. 

istress 

maeve 



I was single for a few years and stopped taking 
birth control. Now I’m in a relationship and 
recently got a prescription to go back on the pill. 
With the insurance at my new job, it's going to 
cost me $50 a month! 

Here’s my question: Is it OK to ask my 
boyfriend to pay half the cost of my birth 
control? I love him, but $600 per year is a lot 
of dough! I polled a few of my friends and all 
of them foot the bill for the pill, but they pay 
significantly less than I do. What do you think? 



Pill Bill 



In short, yes — you can absolutely ask your 
partner to pay for half the cost of your birth 
control pills. After all, it's protecting both of you 
against unwanted pregnancy. (Remember, the 
pill will protect you from babies, but it will not 
protect you from sexually transmitted infections 
, before you stop using condoms, be sure your 
relationship is monogamous.) 

Generally speaking, a man would expect to 
split the cost of raising a child or getting an 
abortion — so why should paying for the pill be 
any different? Some women say they are happy 
to pay the full monthly amount because some 
prescriptions offer other health benefits such 
as clearing up acne and promoting shorter, 
less painful periods. Also, some women feel 
that buying condoms is a man's territory while 
purchasing birth control pills falls squarely on 
a woman’s shoulders. I say, it takes two to make 
a baby, and it should take two to prevent it. 
Besides, who pays for condoms anymore? Local 
organizations like Vermont CARES and Planned 
Parenthood are happy to give you as many 
rubbers as you can use — for free! 

All that said, $50 per month sounds a little 
steep for the pill. Talk with your pharmacist and 
see if your prescription comes in a generic form. 
If not, ask your doctor if there’s a cheaper brand 
that will work for you. Being protected is great, 
but protected and frugal is even better. 

MM 


* 


Need advice? 

Email me atmistress@sevendaysvt.com 
or share your own advice on my blog at 
sevendaysvt.com/blogs 



HOTTIE IN HANNAFORD 

Albans. You: Woman. Me: Man. S911397 
FRIDAY NIGHT. GATSBY PARTY! 

black hat. When: Friday, July 5. 2013. Where: 
Grand Isle. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911396 


Bluebird BBQ. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911395 
MONTPELIER FIREWORKS 

we met? Would you like to (again)? When: 
Fireworks. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911394 
BOUNCER AT HALFLOUNGE 


COLIN AT THE FORT 

playground. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911392 
HOTTIE CAUGHT IN DOWNPOUR 

Montpelier. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911391 
YOU. STILL BESIDE ME 

love! When: Wednesday. July 3. 2013. Where: 
Rutvegas. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911390 

JULY 3RD FIREWORKS 

waterfront You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911389 
CITY PARK. SUNDAY. JUNE 30 

for tea? When: Sunday. June 30, 2013. Where: 
City Park. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911388 


iSPb v 


■ I W Ifyou'vebeen 

spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


GORGEOUS WOODEN BOAT. SPARKLING EYES 

Where: Essen, VT. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911387 
BARBACOA. JULY 3RD 

When: Wednesday, July 3. 2013. Where: 
Burlington. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911386 

YOU KNOW WHO YOU ARE 

the universe. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911385 
THREE PENNY 

shorts and T-shirt Single? Maybe 111 see you 

Three Penny. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911384 
DO I KNOW YOU? 

6:00 p.m. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911383 
BUNNY GRAHAMS 

Where: UVM. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911382 
PEOPLE’S BANK. SUSIE WILSON RO 

MILLS RIVER DOG PARK 

by the river. You sweet-talked my startled Lola. 


When: Sunday. June 30. 2013. Where: Mills 
River Park. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911380 

LONG HAIR AT OAKLEDGE 

Park. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911379 


HIGH ON A MOUTAINTOP 

Mountain. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911378 


an. Me: Woman. 0911377 


one. When: Saturday. June 29. 2013. Where: in 


VERMONT LAW SCHOOL CARDIGAN SWEATER 

When: Saturday. June 29. 2013. Where: South 
Royalton. VT. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911375 




out When: Friday. June 28. 2013. Where: Pine 
Street Deli. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911374 

HOPE CEMETERY. WATERBURY 

RUM AND COKES. PROHIBITION PIG 

Or was it with a "C? After two rum and 

You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0911372 


BELINDA IN NOISES OFF WATERBURY 

June 27. 2013. Where: Waterbury Festival 
Playhouse. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0911371 


KARAOKE AT JP’S PUB. 6/15 

JP’5 Pub. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911370 
WASHINGTON COUNTY STATE’S ATTORNEYS 

June 25, 2013. Where: Washington County State's 
Attorneys Office. You: Man. Me: Man. 0911368 

ITS BEEN A LONG YEAR 

Pearl. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911367 
ADAMANTIUM 

upon a dream. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911366 
HORSERADISH CHEDDAR CHIPS 

Monday, June 24. 2013. Where: Pearl Street 
Beverage. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911365 

MELISSA ROCKED. SO DID YOU 

Flynn. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0911364 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 









David Robb and Lila Bennett 

had difficulties finding locally grown poultry... so they started 
raising their own flock! Their chickens are raised on pasture and 
sunshine, without the use of hormones or antibiotics. These two 
intrepid Tangletowners and their family are dedicated to sharing 
their food with the community and educating young and old about 
the benefits of eating locally. We are proud to offer their 
free-range chicken in our Heat Department. 


David Allen converted his family dairy to an all-organic farm in 
1970s. He joined forces with Diana Griffiths and now Hazendalc 
runs a diverse operation that includes a massive farm store, 
basket-weaving workshop, and plenty of organic veggies! You c 
find their tasty local veggies fresh in our Produce Department. 


Market and Cafe 


HEALTHY LIVING 

LOVES LOCAL 


TANGLETOWN 

FARM 

West Glover. Vermont 


HAZENDALE FARM 
Shelburne, Vermont 





